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So  much  has  been  already  written  and  spoken  about 
Sir  Walter  Scott, — his  name  is  so  continually  occurring 
in  all  newspapers— in  all  magazines— in  all  reviews — at 
all  public  dinners,  and  all  private  parties, — that  when 
his  hundredth  new  work  issues  from  the  press,  all  that 
it  may  seem  possible  for  a  critic  to  say,  is,  that  it  has 
made  its  appearance,  and  that  he  will  give  some  extracts 
from  it.  And,  in  truth,  little  else  is  ever  attempted.  Sir 
Walter  finds  a  new  book  in  cover ^  and  gives  it  a  fair 
start ;  the  critics,  like  so  many  fox-hounds,  open  in  full 
cry,  and  before  many  minutes  elapse,  each  may  be  seen 
running  away  with  a  bit  in  his  mouth,  carrying  it  off 
in  triumph,  and  scattering  it  to  the  four  winds  of  Hea¬ 
ven,  which,  in  their  turn,  bear  it  across  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Pacific, — to  the  torrid  and  the  frigid  zones,  j 
Few  men  have  so  completely  reaped  in  their  own  per¬ 
sons  the  reward  of  their  labours  as  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
Many  of  his  illustrious  predecessors  were  left  all  their 
lives  in  doubt  as  to  the  success  of  their  exertions,  and 
the  reputation  which  might  attach  to  their  memory.  To 
them  fame  was  as  the  distant  murmur  of  the  far-off  sea, 
that  found  an  echo  only  in  the  low  whispers  of  their  own 
lofty  spirits.  They  spent  their  daily  existence  among 
those  who  knew  them  not ;  they  passed  on  to  ^he  grave 
little  honoured  and  little  regarded  ;  they  had  minds  be¬ 
yond  the  comprehension  of  the  times  in  which  they  lived; 
and  it  was  not  till  society  in  general,  and  by  slow  de¬ 
grees,  had  made  a  progress  somewhat  similar  to  their 
own,  that  the  laurel  was  strewed  upon  their  graves,  and 
an  apotheosis  was  the  tardy  recompense  of  those  who 
had  breathed  in  neglect  the  breath  of  immortality. 
Widely  different  has  it  been  with  the  author  of  ‘‘  Wa- 
verley.”  He  has  been  the  favoured  child  of  fortune — 
has  been  lifted  on  her  wings  to  the  mountain’s  top,  and 
has  stood  there  in  a  blaze  of  sunshine.  Nor  is  it  to  for  ^ 
tune  alone  (a  vague  and  most  unmeaning  word)  that  he 
is  solely  or  chiefly  indebted  for  his  unparalleled  success. 
His  own  talents  are  unquestionably  of  the  highest  order ; 
and  he  has  cultivated  them  with  an  assiduity  and  an  indus¬ 
try  that  few  of  his  predecessors,  and  none  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries,  have  been  found  to  possess.  The  very  quantity 
which  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  written,  judging,  as  ship-own¬ 
ers  do,  by  the  barrel-bulk,  or  as  grocers,  by  the  pound- 
weight,  and  altogether  independent  of  its  quality^  is  enough 
to  strike  the  most  common  perception  with  astonishment, 
and  is  a  theme  which  has  been  harped  on  till  the  harpers 
themselves  became  tired,  or  found  that  they  required 
a  dozen  more  strings;  for  the  subject  grew  upon  them 
every  alternate  month.  We  admire  the  prolific  powers 
of  the  scribblers  for  the  Minerva  press;  but  the  most  ar¬ 
rant  scribbler  among  them  all  never  scribbled  one-fifth 


part  so  much  trash,  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  written  of 
standard  and  classical  composition.  For  it  is  not  the 
paper  alone  he  covers,  but  the  materials  with  which  he 
covers  it.  The  topic  is  stale,  and  we  shall  not  pursue  it. 
The  very  infant  is  taught  to  lisp  his  name  with  wonder  ; 
and  the  grey-haired  sire  is  prouder  of  his  country  be¬ 
cause  it  is  Scott’s.  He  has  been  called  the  Modern 
Ariosto,” — the  Modern  Shakspeare,” — ‘‘  the  Gieat 
Northern  Magician  and  without  stopping  to  inquire 
into  the  precise  justice  and  appropriateness  of  these  dif¬ 
ferent  appellations,  we  may  be  allowed  to  quote  them 
as  showing  the  dominion  he  possesses  over  men’s  hearts 
and  judgments  ;— 

Others  are  fond  of  fame,  but  fame  of  him.” 

Nor  is  he  situated  as  most  authors  are,  of  inferior 
popularity,  who  may  be  aware  that  they  possess  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree  of  reputation,  but  can  form  no  accurate  esti¬ 
mate  of  its  extent  and  value.  Sir  Walter’s  rings  in 
his  ears  wherever  he  turns.  It  is  not  merely  an  occa¬ 
sional  flattering  review, — a  considerable  number  of  pri¬ 
vate  complimentary  letters  from  friends  and  persons  of 
eminence  in  the  literary  world, — a  few  public  honours 
somewhat  pompously  bestowed  by  different  public  bo¬ 
dies, — (things  which  gladden  the  heart  of  most  men, 
and  are  marked  as  eras  in  their  lives,)  it  is  a  far  more 
abiding  and  apparent  glory — which  has  won  the  smiles 
of  all  ranks,  softened  down  the  asperities  of  all  par¬ 
ties,  and  given  him  the  voices  of  the  multitude,  as  well 
as  the  far  worthier  approbation  of  the  select  few.  Nor 
is  it  possible  that  he  can  be  ignorant  of  the  homage 
so  universally  paid  to  his  genius  ;  it  is  as  palpable  as 
that  of  the  great  actor  whose  ears  are  deafened  with  the 
plaudits  of  his  audience.  As  one  instance  of  this  im¬ 
mense  popularity,  we  would  refer  to  the  sensation  cre¬ 
ated,  two  years  ago,  at  the  first Theatrical  Fund  Din¬ 
ner”  in  Scotland,  when  Sir  Walter  ceased  for  ever  to  have 
any  claim  to  the  title  of  the  Great  Unknozm^'^  by  an¬ 
nouncing  himself  as  the  sole  and  unassisted  author  of 

Waverley,”  and  all  the  novels  that  followed  in  its  wake. 
The  sensation,  we  believe,  has  never  been  properly  de¬ 
scribed  to  those  who  were  not  present  to  witness  it.  The 
common  and  hackneyed  phrases  of  the  newspaper  re¬ 
porters, — ‘‘tremendous  applause,”  “continued  shouts,” 

“  waving  of  hats  and  handkerchiefs,”  “  renewed  vocife¬ 
rations,”  &c.  convey  but  a  feeble  and  inadequate  notion 
of  what  seemed  to  be  really  felt,  and  what  was  endea¬ 
voured  to  be  expressed.  It  was  a  moment  of  delirium,— 
of  wild,  heart-thrilling  excitement.  Soul  shot  forth  from 
eyes  that  had  never  shot  forth  soul  before,  and  those  that 
had  always  shone  with  brightness  now  trebled  their  lus¬ 
tre,  and  rolled  “  in  a  fine  frenzy,”  as  if  from  earth  to 
heaven.  Again,  and  again,  and  again,  the  deafening 
thunder  of  human  voices  filled  the  hall.  Patriotism,  and, 
for  the  time,  genius,  bounded  in  every  bosom ;  it  was  hap¬ 
piness  to  have  lived  in  the  same  century  with  Sir  Walter 
Scott, — it  was  ecstacy  to  know  that  he  was  your  fellow- 
countryman, — it  was  a  thousand  times  more  than  all  to 
have  heard  from  his  own  lips,— to  have  been  made,  as  it 
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were,  his  confident,  and  to  have  been  told  personally 
what  had  so  often  before  been  surmised,  but  had  never 
been  perfeoily  ascertained,— that  his  were  the  works  of 
genius  which  ‘‘enchant  the  world!”  This  to  Sir  Wal¬ 
ter  must  surely  have  been  an  hour  worth  a  life  of  misery, 
had  such  been  his.  It  is  recorded  in  the  Memoirs  of  SchiU 
ler,  that  when  his  “  Maid  of  Orleans”  was  performed  at 
Leipzic,  as  soon  as  the  curtain  fell,  the  whole  assembly, 
having  first  given  vent  to  their  approbation  in  loud  shouts, 
rushed  from  the  theatre,  and  crowding  round  the  door 
through  which  the  poet  was  expected  to  pass,  uncovered 
their  heads  as  soon  as  he  made  his  appearance,  and  open¬ 
ing  an  avenue  for  him,  held  up  their  children  in  their 
arms,  and  exclaimed,  “  that  is  he!'*'*  This  was  feeble  in 
comparison  with  the  compliment  paid  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
Th^digitomonstrari^et  dicier  hlc  est^  always  implies  that 
there  are  some  who  do  not  know  you.  The  very  supposi¬ 
tion  of  such  a  thing  with  regard  to  Sir  Walter,  in  Scot¬ 
land  at  least,  is  almost  an  insult : 

“  Not  to  know  him  argues  yourself  unknown— 

The  meanest  of  the  throng,” 

Thus,  then,  if  ever  the  living  felt  what  fame  was,  Sir 
Walter  Scott  does.  One  question  still  remains  behind 
it  is  a  dangerous  one,  but  it  must  be  put.  Is  it  entirely 
by  the  triumphant  merits  of  his  literary  works  that  this 
fame  has  been  amassed  ;  and  if  so,  is  it  impossible  for 
the  most  fastidious  to  point  out  any  serious  imperfection 
in  their  execution  ?  We  have  considered  the  question  ma¬ 
turely,  and  whatever  weight  may  be  attached  to  our  opi¬ 
nion,  we  answer,  with  deference,  but  with  firmness,  that 
it  is  not  solehj  to  his  intellectual  endowments  that  Sir 
Walter's  fame  is  to  be  attributed,  and  that  there  is  an 
imperfection  pervades  his  works,  which  must  ever  be  felt 
by  the  reflective  reader,  not  perhaps  as  a  positive,  but  as 
a  negative  weakness, — as  a  sin  not  of  commission,  but  of 
amission.  We  must  explain  ourselves  a  little  more  dis¬ 
tinctly  ;  and  let  it  not  be  supposed  that,  while  engaged 
in^pointing  out  a  spot  on  the  sun,  we  are  capable  of  any 
mean  detraction  from  its  general  splendour. 

In  one  word,  the  fault  we  have  to  find  with  Sir  Wal¬ 
ter  Scott,  by  voluntarily  falling  into  which,  we  think,  he 
has  succeeded  in  making  himself  a  more  universal  fa¬ 
vourite  among  those  who  only  see  the  surface  of  things, 
is,  an  over-degree  of  cautiousness  in  broaching  new  opi¬ 
nions,  or  in  stating  his  own  on  matters  of  literary,  poli¬ 
tical,  moral,  intellectual,  or  religious  importance.  At 
first  sight,  this  charge  may  not  appear  one  of  so  much  mo¬ 
ment  as  we  think  it  really  is.  It  may  be  answered  for 
Sir  Walter,  apparently  with  much  show  of  reason,  that 
if  he  pours  forth  the  stores  of  his  own  mind, — if  he  opens 
up  his  rich  and  varied  stock  of  information, — if  he  paints 
the  manners  of  past  times,  and  awakes  from  the  sleep  of 
death,— awakes  and  sets  before  us  the  buried  but  the  un¬ 
forgotten  of  almost  all  ages, — he  does  enough,  and  is  right 
to  stand  aloof  from  the  war  of  opinions,  and  refuse  to 
mingle  in  the  doubts  that  perplex,  the  desires  that  de¬ 
lude,  the  fears  that  distract,  the  animosities  tliat  divide, 
the  strange  theories  that  confuse  and  lead  astray  others, 
throughout  all  the  ramifications  and  departments  of  soci¬ 
ety.  Tothismay  it  not  be  replied,  thatweoweadutytoour 
folio  w-men  as  well  as  to  ourselves,  and  that  superior  abili¬ 
ties  and  profounder  knowledge,  unless  directed  to  //leir  edi¬ 
fication  as  well  as  our  own  glory,  exhibit  little  else  but  a 
more  exalted  species  of  selfishness  ?  And  is  there  no  edifi¬ 
cation,  it  will  be  demanded,  to  be  derived  from  the  wri- 
tings  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  ?  ]tluch,-^a  great  deal  more 
than  from  any  ordinary  mind  is  to  be  expected, — but 
from  him  not  enough.  There  are  two  methods  by  which 
a  reader  may  be  edified  or  improved  ; — the  one  is  by 
communicating ^c/#, — the  other  is  by  communicating 
thoughts.  It  is  true  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  ab¬ 
stract  thought  unfounded  on  facts;  and  it  is  also  true 
that  all  facts  must  necessarily  suggest  thoughts.  He, 
therefore,  who  supplies  facts,  supplies  the  tools  with 


which  thought  works.  He  who  farther  places  these  facts 
in  a  light  so  interesting,  and  clothes  them  in  colours  so 
beautiful,  that  they  at  once  instruct  the  judgment,  (iharm 
the  fancy,  and  engage  the  heart,  performs  no  mean  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  nobler  part  of  our  nature.  But  from  the 
simplest  or  the  most  elaborate  statement  of  facts,  a  thou¬ 
sand  trains  of  thought  must  arise,  and,  such  is  the  va¬ 
riety  of  mental  constitution,  that,  unless  guided  to  the 
inferences  most  consonant  with  reason,  few  indeed  would 
spontaneously  arrive  at  the  same  conclusions.  It  is  here 
that  mental  power  chiefly  exhibits  itself.  It  is  not  what 
people  but  what  they  think^ipf  course  in  consequence 

of  what  they  know,)  that  ought  to  be  chiefly  attended  to. 
He  who  furnishes  knowledge  alone,  supplies  weapons 
which  may  be  directed  against  himself,  unless  he  also 
point  out  the  physical  and  intellectual  use  to  be  derived 
from  that  knowledge.  Religion  itself  is  little  else  but 
a  piece  of  history,  unless  we  are  able  to  perceive,  by  a 
process  of  induction,  the  consequences  which  its  histo¬ 
rical  truths  infer.  One  proposition,  as  soon  as  proved, 
ought  to  lead  to  another ;  and  he  is  the  great  mental 
pioneer  who  boldly  goes  first  in  the  march  of  intellectual 
discovery,  and  who,  though  he  may  sometimes  lose  his 
way,  yet  finally  succeeds  in  finding  a  path  where  hu¬ 
man  foot  never  trode  before,  which  is  speedily  beaten 
down  into  a  broad  road,  by  those  who  had  not  the 
courage  or  the  ability  to  precede  him. 

Now,  let  us  apply  these  observations  to  Sir  'Walter 
Scott  No  man  ever  poured  forth  from  his  single  mind, 
or  rather  from  his  pen,  so  inexhaustible  a  stock  of  in¬ 
formation  ;  but  certainly  few  men,  possessed  of  such  in¬ 
formation,  would  have  so  carefully  and  systematically 
avoided  entering  not  only  upon  any  one  of  those  great 
questions  of  ethics  or  metaphysics  which  have  so  long 
divided  the  world,  but  also  on  any  of  those  lesser  dis¬ 
cussions  which  from  time  to  time  agitate  the  framework 
of  society.  W e  dispute  not  for  a  moment  that  the  calm 
dignity  of  letters  is  better  maintained  by  avoiding  all 
the  petty  wranglings  and  contentions  into  which  inferior 
capacities  are  so  often  apt  to  be  betrayed ;  and  so  far  we 
give  Sir  Walter  Scott  all  praise,  that  from  these  he  has 
ever  stood  at  a  distance.  But  it  will  not  do  to  affect 
the  same  tone  of  philosophical  indifference  in  regard  to 
those  momentous  questions  which  so  deeply  affect  man¬ 
kind,  and  a  solution  of  which  must  ever  be  so  anxiously 
sought.  We  do  not  ask  or  wish  Sir  Walter  Scott  to 
become  a  controversialist  or  a  polemic  ;  but  seeing  the 
place  he  holds  in  the  literary  world, — seeing  the  in¬ 
fluence  he  possesses  over  all  the  reading  population  of 
Europe, — we  frankly  avow,  that  we  consider  ourselves 
entitled  to  know  what  his  opinions  are  upon  many  sub¬ 
jects  which  he  has  been  obliged  to  refer  to  in  his  wri¬ 
tings,  but  regarding  which  he  has  carefully  avoided  to 
give  any  exposition  of  his  sentiments.  And  why  !  Not 
certainly  because  he  had  formed  no  opinions  concern¬ 
ing  them,  for  that  is  impossible ;  or  because  he  did 
not  know  that  his  opinions  would  be  esteemed  of  much 
value,  for  no  man  had  ever  one  half  of  Sir  Walter’s  ex¬ 
tent  of  knowledge  without  feeling  conscious  of  the  weight 
that  was  due  to  his  judgments,  and  of  the  importance  that 
would  be  attached  to  them.  The  only  other  answer, 
therefore,  which  can  be  rationally  given  to  the  question, 
is,  that  a  certain  sacrifice  has  been  made  of  advantages 
which  would  have  accrued  to  the  world  at  large,  for  the  sake 
of  greater  personal  aggrandizement  and  popularity.  Sir 
Walter  is  aware,  that  nothing  so  effectually  shuts  up  at 
least  one  avenue  to  these,  as  boldly  and  manfully  stating 
sentiments  which,  though  they  may  be  considered  just 
by  some,  have  long  been  set  down  as  erroneous  by  others. 
But  how  are  we  ever  to  arrive  at  truth,  unless  they,  best 
capable  of  directing  us  to  it,  undertake  the  task  ?  It  is 
only  a  very  small  part  of  mankind  who  take  the  trouble 
to  think  at  all ;  and  the  few  who,  in  the  common  phrase, 
think  for  themselves,  invariably  think  also  for  all  the 
rest  of  their  fellow-creatures.  They  fall  into  errors,  no 
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doubt,  but  time  corrects  them  ;  whilst  the  sparks  of  in-  have  endeavoured  to  illustrate,  has  been  taken,  it  is  hard- 
tellectual  fire  that  are  struck  from  their  minds  ofcen  kin-  ly  necessary  to  mention,  that  nothing  else  remains^tobe 
die  a  flame  that  illumines  a  nation,  and  adds  a  value  to  done  but  to  praise.  The  Tales  of  a  Grandfather”  are 
life.  Newton  formed  erroneous  theories;  but  had  he  delightfully  composed,  and  embody  with  admirable  sim- 
determined  to  avoid  all  erroneous  theories,  what  would  plicity,  yet  great  accuracy  and  minuteness,  all  the  lead- 
have  become  of  his  glorious  discoveries  ?  Byron  grasped  ing  facts  of  Scottish  History.  Neither  are  they  interid- 
at  shadows  beyond  his  reach,  and  where  he  hoped  for  ed  for  mere  children ;  they  could  hardly  be  read  with 
light  only  plunged  into  darkness;  but  shall  not  his  advantage  by  either  a  boy  or  girl  under  fourteen  or  fif- 
splendid  errors  be  forgiven,  for  the  sake  of  the  new  re  -  teen,  while  far  more  advanced  students  of  history  will 
gion  of  thought  which  they  opened  up,  and  the  glimpses  find  in  them  much  that  is  new,  and  much  that  they  had, 
they  afford  of  light  ineffable,  like  that  which  shines  in  all  probability,  forgotten.  The  first  series  brought  us 
through  the  fissures  of  the  thunder-cloud  ?  Here,  in-  down  to  the  accession  of  James  VI.  to  the  throne  of 
deed,  consists  the  great  difference  between  him  and  Scott.  England  ;  the  second  conducts  us  from  that  period  to 

Byron  was  too  daring, _ Scott  is  too  timid.  Byron  cared  the  time  when  both  kingdoms  were  finally  united  into 

not  to  stem  the  torrent,  if  it  roared  ’gainst  him,” —  one.  The  parts  which  strike  us  as  most  worthy  of  com- 
Scott  is  only  anxious  to  float  down  the  easy  current  of  mendation,  in  the  last  three  volume,  are  the  Introduc- 
popular  applause.  Byron  uttered  sentiments  which  he  tory  chapter  on  the  progress  of  civilisation,  the  view  of 
knew  scarcely  an  individual  would  own  but  himself,—  the  state  of  society  at  the  court  of  James  VI.,  the  chap- 
Scott  never  once  contradicted  the  opinions  of  a  body  of  ters  on  the  disorderly  state  of  the  Borders,  and  the  wild 
men,  nor  yet  said  that  he  disagreed  with  the  opinions  of  state  of  the  Highlands  and  Islands,  the  account  of  Crom- 
another  body  to  whom  the  first  were  opposed.  If  the  well  and  some  of  his  exploits,  and  of  all  the  incidents 
Letters  of  Malachi  Malagrowther”  be  cited  as  bear-  which  occurred  in  Scotland  during  the  reign  of  William 
ing  against  this  assertion,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  and  Mary,  as  well  as  that  of  Queen  Anne  ;  including, 
show,  that  certain  powerful  reasons  made  it  prudent  for  among  other  things,  the  massacre  at  Glencoe,  the  Da- 
Sir  Walter,  at  the  time  of  their  appearance,  to  conciliate  rien  scheme,  and  the  struggles  which  took  place  between 
the  good-will  of  the  Scotch  bankers.  Not  that  he  on  the  parties  that  favoured  or  opposed  the  Union, 
that  account  wrote  what  he  did  not  think,  but  that  We  shall  present  our  readers  with  two  extracts,  which 
he  expressed  his  thoughts  more  freely.  We  repeat,  will  not  lessen  their  anxiety  to  get  possession  of  the  vo- 
therefore,  that  which  we  stated  at  the  beginning,  that  lumes  themselves.  The  first  we  shall  entitle 
our  leading  objection  to  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  works  is, 

their  want  of  original  thought,  and  of  decided  opi-  a  highland  feud  OF  the  sixteenth  CENTURY.  I 
nions.  What  we  mean  by  original  thought,”  is  clear  The  principal  possessors  of  the  Hebrides  were  ori-  I 
and  new  inferences  drawn  from  facts  that  were  not  ge-  gtnally  of  the  name  of  3IacDonald,  the  whole  being  I 
nerally  known ;  and  what  we  mean  by  ‘^decided  opi-  under  the  government  of  a  succession  of  chiefs,  who  bore  I 
nions,”  is  an  undaunted  statement  of  the  author’s  own  the  name  of  Donald  of  the  Isles,  as  we  have  already  I 
convictions,  formed  upon  extensive  research,  and  conse-  mentioned,  and  were  possessed  of  authority  almost  in-  I 
quently  comprehensive  reasoning.  dependent  of  the  Kings  of  Scotl  ind.  But  this  great  fa-  | 

The  observations  we  have  just  made,  and  made,  we  mily  becoming  divided  into  two  or  three  branches,  other  I 
hope,  in  a  spirit  of  candid  criticism,  not  of  paltry  carp-  chiefs  settled  in  some  of  the  islands,  and  di^puted  the  | 
ing,  were  partly  suggested  by  the  work  before  us, The  property  of  the  original  proprietors.  Thus,  the  Mac-  I 
Tales  of  a  Grandfather.”  Both  in  the  First  and  Second  Leods,  a  powerful  and  numerous  clan,  who  had  exten-  I 
Series  of  this  work,  we  have  remarked  the  most  scrupu-  sive  estates  on  the  mainland,  made  themselves  masters,  I 
lous  anxiety,  on  the  part  of  the  author,  to  avoid  stating  at  a  very  early  period,  of  a  great  part  of  the  large  island  I 
his  own  sentiments,  on  most  of  those  historical  ques-  of  Skye,  seized  upon  much  of  the  Long  Island,  as  the  I 
tions  which  are  considered  of  so  much  interest,  and  on  isles  of  Lewis  and  Harris  are  called,  and  fought  fiercely  | 
which  it  would  certainly  be  of  importance  to  the  old,  as  with  the  MacDonalds  and  other  tribes  of  the  islands.  I 
well  as  the  young,  to  have  the  benefit  of  his  judgment.  The  following  is  an  example  of  the  mode  in  which  these  I 
VFe  may  mention  his  extreme  caution,  in  the  first  Series,  feuds  were  conducted  :  I 

not  to  commit  himself  regarding  the  character  of  the  un-  About  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  a  boat,  j 
happy  Mary  ;  though  one  would  think  that  a  grandfather  manned  by  one  or  two  of  the  IMacLeods,  landed  in  Eigg,  I 
would  naturally  endeavour  to  point  out  to  his  grandson,  a  small  island  peopled  hy  the  MacDonalds.  They  were  | 
either  the  hideous  and  shameful  guilt  of  that  princess,  at  first  hospitably  received  ;  but  having  been  guilty  of  | 
or  the  unmerited  and  treacherous  cruelty  heaped  upon  an  some  incivility  to  the  young  women  on  the  island,  it  was  I 
innocent  and  lovely  head.  We  may  advert  especially  to  so  much  resented  by  the  inhabitants,  that  they  tied  the  | 
his  account,  in  the  second  Series,  of  the  origin  and  pro-  MacLeods  hand  and  foot,  and  putting  them  on  board  I 
gress  of  the  civil  war  between  Charles  I.  and  the  people  of  their  own  boat,  towed  it  to  sea  and  set  it  adrift,  lea-  | 
of  Scotland,  by  which  it  is  impossible  to  discover  whe-  ving  the  wretched  men,  bound  as  they  were,  to  perish  | 

ther  the  king  or  the  people  were  to  blame, _ whether  the  by  famine,  or  by  the  winds  and  waves,  as  chance  should  I 

king  was  an  encroaching  despot,  or  the  people  idle  mal-  determine.  But  fate  so  ordered  it,  that  a  boat  belong-  j 
contents  and  rebels  ;  though  one  would  think  that  a  to  the  Laird  of  MacLeod  fell  in  with  that  which  I 
grandfather  would  naturally  endeavour  to  show  to  his  had  the  captives  on  board,  and  brought  them  in  safety  to  I 
grandson,  either  that  tyranny  had  been  exercised  towards  the  Laird’s  castle  of  Dunvegan,  in  Skye,  where  they  com-  I 
a  sincere  and  devout  people,  who  fought  for  the  faith  in  plained  of  the  injury  which  they  had  sustained  from  the  I 
which  they  trusted,  or  that  a  good,  but  unfortunate  mo-  MacDonalds  of  Eigg.  MacLeod,  in  great  rage,  put  to  | 
narch,  had  been  driven  to  destruction  by  the  wilfulness  sea  with  his  galleys,  manned  by  a  large  body  of  his  people,  | 
and  bigotry  of  a  mob.  In  medio  tutissimus  ibis,”  which  the  men  of  Eigg  could  not  entertain  any  rational  J 
says  the  Latin  poet ;  and  no  man  ever  wrote  more  strict-  hope  of  resisting.  Learning  that  their  incensed  enemy  | 
ly  in  accordance  with  this  advice,  than  Sir  Walter  Scott,  was  approaching  with  superior  forces,  and  deep  vows  of  I 
when  he  says,  (vol.  2d,  p.  28.)  the  war  must  be  justly  revenge,  the  inhabitants,  who  knew  they  had  no  mercy  I 
imputed  to  a  train  of  long.protracted  quarrels,  in  which  to  expect  at  MacLeod’s  hands,  resolved,  as  the  best  I 
neither  party  could  be  termed  wholly  right,  and  still  chance  of  safety  in  their  power,  to  conceal  themselves  | 
less  entirely  wrong ;  but  which  created  so  much  jealousy  in  a  large  cavern  on  the  sea  shore.  I 

on  both  sides,  as  could  scarcely  terminate  otherwise  than  This  place  was  particularly  well  calculated  for  that  I 
in  civil  war.”  purpose.  The  entrance  resembles  that  of  a  fox-earth,  I 

As  soon,  however,  as  this  general  exception,  which  we  being  an  opening  so  small  that  a  man  cannot  enter  save  I 
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by  creeping  on  hands  and  knees.  A  rill  of  water  falls 
from  the  top  of  the  rock,  and  serves,  or  rather  served  at 
the  period  we  speak  of,  wholly  to  conceal  the  aperture. 
A  stranger,  even  when  apprised  of  the  existence  of  such 
a  cave,  would  find  the  greatest  difficulty  in  discovering 
the  entrance.  Within,  the  cavern  rises  to  a  great  height, 
and  the  floor  is  covered  with  white  dry  sand.  It  is  ex¬ 
tensive  enough  to  contain  a  great  number  of  people. 
The  whole  inhabitants  of  Eigg,  who,  with  their  wives 
and  families,  amounted  to  nearly  two  hundred  souls, 
took  refuge  within  its  precincts. 

‘‘  MacLeod  arrived  with  his  armament,  and  landed 
on  the  island,  but  could  discover  no  one  on  whom  to 
wreak  his  vengeance — all  was  desert.  The  IMacLeods 
destroyed  the  huts  of  the  islanders,  and  plundered  what 
propel ty  they  could  discover  ;  but  the  vengeance  of  the 
chieftain  could  not  be  satisfied  with  such  petty  injuries. 
He  knew  that  the  inhabitants  must  either  have  fled  in 
their  boats  to  one  of  the  islands  possessed  by  the  i\Iac- 
Donalds,  or  that  they  must  be  concealed  somewhere  in 
Eigg.  After  making  a  strict  but  unsuccessful  search 
for  two  days,  MacLeod  had  appointed  the  third  to  leave 
his  anchorage,  when,  in  the  grey  of  the  morning,  one 
of  the  seamen  beheld,  from  the  deck  of  his  galley,  the 
figure  of  a  man  on  the  island.  This  was  a  spy  whom 
the  iMacDonalds,  impatient  of  their  confinement  in  the 
cavern,  had  imprudently  sent  out  to  see  whether  Mac- 
Ijeod  had  retired  or  no.  The  poor  fellow,  when  he  saw 
himself  discovered,  endeavoured,  by  doubling  after  the 
manner  of  a  hare  or  fox,  to  obliterate  the  track  of  his 
footsteps,  and  prevent  its  being  discovered  where  he  had 
re-entered  the  cavern.  But  all  his  art  was  in  vain  ;  the 
inva'lers  again  landed,  and  tracked  him  to  the  entrance 
of  the  cavern. 

“  MacLeod  then  summoned  those  who  were  within  it, 
and  called  upon  them  to  deliver  up  the  individuals  who 
had  maltreated  his  men,  to  be  disposed  of  at  his  plea¬ 
sure.  The  MacDonalds,  still  confident  in  the  strength 
of  their  fastness,  which  no  assailant  could  enter  but  on 
hands  and  knees,  refused  to  surrender  their  clansmen. 

MacLeod  then  commenced  a  dreadful  work  of  indis¬ 
criminate  vengeance.  He  caused  his  people,  by  means 
of  a  ditch  cut  above  the  top  of  the  rock,  to  turn  away 
the  stream  of  water  which  fell  over  the  entrance  of  the 
precipice.  This  being  done,  the  MacLeods  collected  all 
the  combustibles  which  could  be  found  on  the  island, 
particularly  quantities  of  dry  heather,  piled  them  up 
against  the  aperture,  and  maintained  an  immense  fire 
for  many  hours,  until  the  smoke,  penetrating  into  the 
inmost  recesses  of  the  cavern,  stifled  to  death  every  crea¬ 
ture  within. — There  is  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  this  story, 
dreadful  as  it  is.  The  cavern  is  often  visited  by  stran¬ 
gers  ;  and  I  have  myself  seen  the  place,  where  the  bones 
of  the  murdered  iMac Donalds  still  remain,  lying  as  thick 
on  the  floor  of  the  cave  as  in  the  charnel-house  of  a 
church. ”_Vol.  I.  p.  Ill _ II7. 

Our  next  quotation  is  upon  a  subject  almost  as  pecu¬ 
liarly  national,  and  not  less  revolting  to  common  sense, 
than  the  above  is  to  the  feelings : 

WITCHES.— RE31ARKABLE  TRIAL  FOR  WITCHCRAFT. 

“  Most  of  the  poor  creatures  who  suffered  death  for 
witchcraft  were  aged  persons,  women  in  general,  living 
alone  in  a  poor  and  miserable  condition,  and  dispo¬ 
sed,  from  the  peevishness  of  age  and  infirmity,  to  rail 
against,  or  desire  evil,  in  their  froward  humour,  to 
neighbours  by  whom  they  were  abused  or  slighted. 
When  such  had  unwittingly  given  vent  to  impotent 
anger  in  bad  wishes  or  imprecations,  if  a  child  fell  sick, 
a  horse  became  lame,  a  bullock  died,  or  any  other  mis¬ 
fortune  chanced  in  the  family  against  which  the  ill-will 
bad  been  expressed,  it  subjected  the  utterer  instantly  to 
the  charge  of  witchcraft,  and  was  received  by  judges  and 
jury  as  a  strong  proof  of  guilt.  If,  in  addition  to  this 


the  miserable  creature  had,  by  the  oddity  of  her  man¬ 
ners,  the  crosvsness  of  her  temper,  the  habit  of  speaking 
to  herself,  or  any  other  s'gns  of  the  dotage  which  attends 
comfortless  old  age  and  poverty,  attracted  the  suspicions 
of  her  credulous  neighbours,  she  was  then  said  to  have 
been  held  and  reputed  a  witch,  and  was  rarely  permitted 
to  escape  the  stake. 

“It  was  equally  fatal  for  an  aged  person  of  the  lower 
ranks,  if,  as  was  frequently  the  case,  she  conceived  her. 
self  to  possess  any  peculiar  receipt  or  charm  for  curing 
diseases,  either  by  the  application  of  medicines,  of  which 
she  had  acquired  the  secret,  or  by  repeating  words,  or 
using  spells  and  charms,  which  the  superstition  of  the 
time  supposed  to  have  the  power  of  relieving  maladies 
that  were  beyond  the  skill  of  medical  practitioners. 

“  Such  a  person  was  held  a  ivkite  witch  ;  one,  that  is, 
who  employed  her  skill  for  the  benefit,  not  the  harm,  of 
her  fellow-creatures.  But  still  she  was  a  sorceress,  and, 
j  as  such,  was  liable  to  be  brought  to  the  stake.  Such  a 
doctress  was  equally  exposed  to  such  a  charge,  whether 
her  patient  died  or  recovered  ;  and  she  was,  according 
to  circumstances,  condemned  for  using  sorcery  to  cure  or 
to  kill.  Her  allegation  that  she  had  received  the  secret 
from  family  tradition,  or  from  any  other  source,  was  not 
admitted  as  a  defence ;  and  she  was  doomed  to  death  with 
as  little  hesitation  for  having  attempted  to  cure  by  mys¬ 
terious  and  unlawful  means,  as  if  she  had  been  charged 
with  having  assisted  to  commit  murder. 

“  Tile  following  example  of  such  a  case  is  worthy  of 
notice.  It  rests  on  tradition,  but  is  very  likely  to  be  true. 
An  eminent  English  judge  was  travelling  the  circuit, 
when  an  old  woman  was  brought  before  him  for  using  a 
spell  to  cure  dimness  of  sight  by  hanging  a  clew  of 
yarn  round  the  neck  of  the  patient.  Marvellous  things 
were  told  by  the  witnesses,  of  the  cures  which  this  spell 
had  performed  on  patients  far  beyond  the  reach  of  ordi¬ 
nary  medicine.  The  poor  woman  made  no  other  defence 
than  by  protesting,  that  if  there  was  any  witchcraft  in 
the  ball  of  yarn,  she  knew  nothing  of  it.  It  had  been 
given  her,  she  said,  thirty  years  before,  by  a  young  Ox¬ 
ford  student,  for  the  cure  of  one  of  her  own  family,  who 
having  used  it  with  advantage,  she  had  seen  no  harm 
in  lending  it  for  the  relief  of  others  who  laboured  under  | 
similar  infirmity,  or  in  accepting  a  small  gratuity  for 
doing  so.  Her  defence  was  little  attended  to  by  the 
Jury  ;  but  the  Judge  was  much  agitated.  He  asked  the 
woman  where  she  resided  when  she  obtained  possession 
of  this  valuable  relic.  She  gave  the  name  of  a  village, 
in  which  she  had,  in  former  times,  kept  a  petty  alehouse. 
He  then  looked  at  the  clew  very  earnestly,  and  at  length 
addressed  the  Jury: — ‘  Gentlemen,’  he  said,  ‘  we  are 
on  the  point  of  committing  a  great  injustice  to  this  poor 
old  woman;  and  to  prevent  it,  I  must  publicly  confess 
a  piece  of  early  folly,  which  does  me  no  honour.  At  the 
time  this  poor  creature  speaks  of,  I  was  at  college,  lead¬ 
ing  an  idle  and  careless  life,  which,  had  I  not  been  given 
grace  to  correct  it,  must  have  made  it  highly  impro¬ 
bable  that  ever  I  should  have  attained  my  present  situa¬ 
tion.  I  chanced  to  remain  for  a  day  and  night  in  this 
woman’s  alehouse,  without  having  money  to  discharge 
my  reckoning.  Not  knowing  what  to  do,  and  seeing 
her  much  occupied  with  a  child  who  had  weak  eyes,  I 
had  the  meanness  to  pretend  that  I  could  write  out  a 
spell  that  would  mend  her  daughter’s  sight,  if  she  would 
accept  it  instead  of  her  bill.  The  ignorant  woman 
readily  agreed ;  and  I  scrawled  some  figures  on  a  piece 
of  parchment,  and  added  two  lines  of  nonsensical  dog- 
grel,  in  ridicule  of  her  credulity,  and  caused  her  to  make 
it  up  in  that  clew  which  has  so  nearly  cost  her  her  life. 
To  prove  the  truth  of  it,  let  the  yarn  be  unwound,  and 
you  may  judge  of  the  efficacy  of  the  spell.’  The  clew 
was  unwound  accordingly,  and  this  pithy  couplet  was 
found  on  the  enclosed  bit  of  parchment — 

‘  The  devil  scratch  out  both  thine  eyes, 

And  spit  into  the  holes  likewise.’ 
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It  was  evident  that  those  who  were  cured  by  such  a 
spell  must  have  been  indebted  to  nature,  with  some  as¬ 
sistance,  perhaps,  from  imagination.  But  the  users  of 
such  charms  were  not  always  so  lucky  as  to  light  upon 
the  person  who  drew  them  up  ;  and  many  unfortunate 
creatures  were  executed,  as  the  poor  ale-wife  would  have 
been,  had  she  not  lighted  upon  her  former  customer  in 
the  character  of  her  Judge.”— Vol.  II.  p.  115 — 20. 

The  work  is  very  handsomely  printed  in  duodecimo, 
e3ch  volume  containing  about  three  hundred  and  twenty 
pages,  and  two  spirited  engravings  by  Lizars. 


Notes  on  RcViglous^  Morale  and  Metaphysical  Suhjects, 
Aberdeen.  William  Gordon.  1820.  Pp.  274. 

We  were  w^ell  aware,  that  in  proposing  to  admit  oc¬ 
casionally  into  the  IJterary  Journal”  discussions  of 
religious  subjects,  ideas  might  in  consequence  suggest 
themselves  to  the  minds  of  some  of  our  readers,  not  of 
a  nature  calculated  to  increase  their  favourable  anticipa¬ 
tions  of  our  work.  Controversy,  especially  regarding 
any  of  those  matters  which  have  of  late  so  disagreeably 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  religious  world,  might  be 
expected  necessarily  to  form  an  essential  part  of  the  dis. 
cussions  to  which  we  alluded  ;  and  thus,  instead  of  all 
the  charms  of  literature,  a  considerable  part  of  our  pages, 
it  might  be  concluded,  would  be  devoted  to  the  Apocry¬ 
pha,  and  written  in  the  spirit  of  Anglicanus”  and  the 

Christian  Instructor.”  Our  excellent  and  talented 
friend  IMrHogg,  in  particular,  seems  to  have  been  terri¬ 
fied  at  the  annunciation  ;  but  his  sentiments  and  ours 
upon  this  subject  are  in  perfect  unison.  We  have  high¬ 
er  and  more  sacred  view’s  of  the  manner  in  which  reli¬ 
gious  topics  should  be  discussed,  than  to  think  of  de¬ 
scending  to  mere  polemics.  Beligion  and  polemics  are, 
at  present,  terms  too  easily  convertible  ;  and  it  would  be 
as  unwise  for  ourselves,  as  it  would  be  w’orse  than  un¬ 
profitable  for  our  readers,  to  lend  the  slightest  counte¬ 
nance  to  an  evil  which  we  are  anxious  to  see  repressed. 

Our  design  in  making  the  intimation  contained  in  our 
Prospectus,  was  founded  on  the  consideration,  that  pe¬ 
riodical  works  of  the  class  to  which  our  Journal  belongs, 
had  confined  themselves  rather  too  exclusively  to  sub¬ 
jects  of  Belles  Lettres,  and  had  not  given  encouragement 
to  such  as  might  have  been  made  as  interesting,  as  they 
unquestionably  are  at  least  as  important.  Our  wish 
was  to  endeavour  occasionally  to  give  a  better  direction 
to  the  desire  at  present  existing  for  literary  knowledge  ; 
and  instead  of  confining  its  gratification  to  those  works 
which  excite  attention  from  local  or  temporal  associa¬ 
tions,  to  mingle  amusement  with  instruction — instruc¬ 
tion  with  knowledge,  and  knowledge  with  its  highest  aim 
and  end — religion.  Nor  is  there  any  thing  incongruous 
in  this  design  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  conceive  that  a  right 
discussion  of  such  graver  matters  will,  by  giving  strength 
to  the  mind,  and  purity  to  the  taste,  at  once  fit  ourselves 
for  doing  more  justice  to  less  momentous  subjects,  and 
at  the  same  time,  by  the  introduction  of  a  wider  and 
more  varied  range  of  topics,  enable  our  readers  to  enter 
upon  each  with  a  keener  relish.  And  surely  religion 
embraces  many  subjects,  in  which  all  men  are  so  agreed, 
and  which  are  so  intimately  connected  with  the  pursuits 
and  wishes  of  every  individual,  that  they  may  be  consi¬ 
dered,  in  a  work  like  this,  not  only  without  prejudice  to 
Its  other  departments,  and  without  any  manifestation  of 
a  spirit  of  controversy,  but  with  the  soundest  propriety, 
and  the  approbation  of  all  reflecting  persons.  There  are 
luany  who  will  no  longer  be  pleased  with  rattles,  and 
tickled  with  straws.”  If  they  are  to  have  literary  papers 
at  all,  they  must  have  those  which  exert  some  salutary 
influence  upon  their  minds,  and  may  tend  to  strengthen 


their  rules  of  conduct ;  and  we  should  be  sorry  to  think, 
that  in  a  country  like  Scotland,  encouragement  should 
not  be  given  to  an  attempt  to  discuss,  from  time  to  time, 
with  a  philosophical  and  sound  religious  feeling,  much 
that  relates  to  interests  beyond  the  amusements  and  con¬ 
cerns  of  a  passing  day.  Why  should  the  times  of  the 
“  Spectator”  and  Rambler”  be  gone  for  ever  ? 

Without  farther  preface  or  apology,  we  proceed  to  say 
a  few  words  of  the  work  whose  title  we  have  copied  above. 
It  is  published  in  Aberdeen,  and  is  there  generally  un¬ 
derstood  to  proceed  from  the  pen  of  a  neighbouring  land¬ 
ed  proprietor.  Aberdeen  is  now  a  large,  elegant,  and 
increasing  city.  Improvements  with  stone  and  lime  are 
going  on  in  all  directions,  and  many  more  are  contem¬ 
plated  ;  and  we  hope  also,  in  the  course  of  our  labours, 
to  give  good  proofs  that  the  inhabitants  are  not  forget¬ 
ting  the  cultivation  of  their  minds,  amid  the  polishing  of 
their  granite ;  and  that,  whether  connected  with  its  uni¬ 
versities  or  not,  its  townsmen  and  alumni  are  not  un¬ 
worthy  of  the  ancient  reputation  which  has  so  long  been 
j  maintained  by  the  capital  of  the  Don  and  the  Dee. 

The  author  of  the  book  before  us,  having  abandoned 
the  busy  scenes  of  life,  the  endless  round  of  counting 
and  computing,”  appears  now  to  be  viewing  them  at  a 
distance  with  the  eye  of  a  philosopher,  indulging  in  a 
generous  misanthropy,”  and  casting  a  moralising  eye, 
more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,  over  the  moving  mass  of 
folly,  vanity,  and  vice,”  which  constitutes  the  great  world 
now  at  a  distance.  The  inquiry,”  he  says,  was  un¬ 
dertaken  solely  for  private  information,  to  satisfy  pri¬ 
vate  scruples,  and  to  compose  the  mind  to  rest  on  some 
more  consolatory  pillow  than  a  glorious  hope  (as  Plato  has 
it)  beyond  the  grave.”  In  pursuit  of  this  object,  he  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  take  a  view  of  the  opinions  entertained  on  reli¬ 
gious  subjects  by  the  sages  of  Greece  and  Rome,  giving 
a  good  abstract  of  their  different  theories.  He  then  comes 
to  Christianity,  and  finds  evidence  of  its  truth  in  the 
agreement  of  its  precepts  with  those  which  he  had  pre¬ 
viously  examined.  He  next  replies  to  the  objection,  that 
if  they  are  so  similar,  what  necessity  was  there  for  reve¬ 
lation  ?  This  he  does  so  far  well ;  but  he  might,  per¬ 
haps,  have  taken  higher  ground,  or  at  any  rate  pushed 
his  conclusions  somewhat  farther.  After  ascertaining, 
from  its  various  evidences,  the  authority  of  revealed  re¬ 
ligion,  he  should  have  proceeded  to  consider  its  nature 
and  great  leading  objects.  He  would  then  have  percei¬ 
ved  more  satisfactorily  its  beautiful  and  comprehensive 
reference  to  this  world  of  sin,  vanity,  and  death — its 
glorious  announcement  of  a  mode  of  reconciliation  with 
the  Creator  of  all  things,  and  of  life  and  immortality. 
He  w'ould  thus,  too,  have  discovered  that  the  sages  in¬ 
ferred  their  duties  after  a  long  process  of  reasoning, 
while  the  Apostles  instantly  deduced  theirs  from  a  doc¬ 
trine  ;  and  both  agree,  merely  because  both  are  true — 
both  proceeding  from  the  fountain  of  truth.  This  would 
have  been  taking  the  just  and  full  view  of  revelation ; 
and  in  consistency  with  it,  our  author  would  have  had, 
perhaps,  a  heightened  pleasure  at  finding  the  moral 
truths  of  Christianity  corresponding  so  exactly  with  his 
own  opinions,  and  with  those  of  so  many  wise  and  good 
men. 

There  is  only  one  doctrine,  in  so  far  as  we  observed, 
upon  which  the  author  is  at  variance  with  what  is  gene¬ 
rally  thought  to  be  the  truth  of  the  Bible.  He  calls  in 
question  the  eternity  of  punishments,  and  brings  forward 
a  variety  of  arguments  to  prove  that  he  is  in  the  right. 
Upon  this  subject  we  will  not  enter  ;  but  we  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  suggest  the  propriety  of  considering  it  with 
that  humility  and  self-diffidence  which  our  ignorance  of 
the  divine  nature,  plans,  and  proceedings,  renders  so  ne¬ 
cessary.  Punishment  of  some  sort  or  other,  we  are  as¬ 
sured,  will  be  awarded  to  the  wicked  ;  and  it  more  be¬ 
comes  us  to  spend  our  lives  in  endeavouring  to  guard 
against  deserving  it,  than  in  useless  arguments  as  to  its 
probable  duration. 
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Having  stated  these  things,  we  have  no  hesitation  to 
add,  that  the  book  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  is 
ably  and  classically  written,  and  that  every  page  of  it 
proclaims  the  author  an  amiable  man.  As  a  specimen  at 
once  of  his  piety  and  his  talents,  and  of  his  successful 
mode  of  treating  a  subject,  we  make  the  following  ex¬ 
tract 

He  that  searches  this  subject  dispassionately,  will 
discover  that  the  authenticity  ot  the  sacred  writings  has 
been  examined  again  and  again,  with  the  utmost  dili¬ 
gence,  and  found  to  rest,  I  apprehend,  on  evidence  supe¬ 
rior  to  that  which  supports  the  credibility  of  any  ancient 
volume.  The  characters  of  the  sacred  witnesses  have 
been  sifted  with  the  most  searching  scrutiny  ;  they  have 
been  weighed  in  the  balance,  and  have  not  been  found 
wanting  in  any  particular.  Nor  can  it  remain  a  ques¬ 
tion,  that  if  we  are  to  disregard  such  evidence,  we  must 
apply  a  sponge  to  all  historical  record.  The  misfortune 
is,  we  measure  the  evidence  not  by  its  own  strength,  but 
by  the  importance  of  the  intelligence  it  supports  ;  yet  the 
evidence  is  what  it  is,  sufficient  or  insufficient,  be  the 
information  what  it  may.  It  is  of  very  little  consequence 
to  me  to  know  that  the  hero  of  Canna;  was  crushed  at 
Zama,  and  found  refuge  at  last  in  a  dose  of  poison — that 
the  conqueror  of  Asia  was  driven  before  the  legions  of 
Csesar  at  Pharsalia,  and  was  thrown  a  headless  trunk  on 
the  shores  of  Egypt ; — these  are  but  the  shifting  scenes 
In  the  tragedy  of  conquest  and  ambition.  That  Socrates 
perished  through  the  injustice  of  the  Athenians, — that 
Seneca  fell  under  the  cruelty  of  Nero, — that  the  Father 
of  his  country  was  butchered  on  a  litter  by  the  man  whom 
he  had  saved  : — these  are  but  images  of  the  atrocity^  and 
tyranny,  and  ingratitude  of  man,  which  are  ever  passing 
before  the  magic-lantern  of  life  ;  and  these  I  can  believe 
without  scruple  on  the  word  of  a  Roman  historian,  or 
the  testimony  of  a  Greek  sage.  But  that  Jesus  of  Na¬ 
zareth  delivered  to  us  the  commands  of  our  God, — that 
he  suffered  ignominiously  on  a  cross  the  pains  of 
our  transgressions, — that  ^  by  stooping  to  death  he  con¬ 
quered  death,’  rising  from  the  dead  and  bringing  life 
and  immortality  to  light  by  his  resurrection, — that  he 
was  thereafter  seen,  touched,  heard,  and  handled,  satis¬ 
fying  all  misgivings, — that  he  lives  to  intercede  for  us 
now,  and  will  in  mercy  judge  us  hereafter; — these  are 
truths  which  lie  out  so  far  in  the  distance  beyond  all 
sublunary  occupations,  which  reach  so  far  into  infinity 
above  all  earthly  cogitations,  that  we  lose  the  evidence 
of  the  fact  in  the  immensity  of  the  subject ;  we  look  to 
the  thing  asserted,  not  to  the  proof  given,  which  is  posi¬ 
tively  stronger  for  any  one  of  these  positions  than  for  any 
of  the  historical  events  we  have  noticed.” 

In  conclusion  we  beg  to  remark,  that  here  is  a  work 
written  by  one  who  possesses  many  of  those  requisites 
which  enable  him  to  give  a  sound  opinion  upon  the  subject 

to  which  it  relates,— a  sincere  desire  to  know  the  truth _ 

leisure,  ability,  and  considerable  learning ;  who  is,  more¬ 
over,  swayed  by  no  professional  or  other  motives  to  make 
his  testimony  suspected,  and  whose  conviction  is  often^ 
and  warmly^  and  unaffectedly  recorded  of  the  truth  of  the 
GotpeU  There  are  not  wanting  still  more  illustrious  in* 
stances  of  a  similar  kind  ;  but  this  is  a  recent  and  obvi¬ 
ous  one,  and  surely  might  well  dispose  sceptics  to  suspect 
that  an  impartial  and  candid  examination  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  such  as  our  author’s  has  been,  might  lead  them,  as 
it  has  done  him,  to  an  honest  and  sincere  conviction  of 
their  truth.  “  Turn  and  twist  the  question  as  we  will,” 
say  the  ‘‘  Notes,”  “  there  is  no  way  of  giving  the  go-by 
to  the  evidences  of  our  holy  faith,  but  by  some  desperate 
plunge,  in  default  of  all  argument.  And  I  wish  to  God, 
that  every  man  who  meditates  the  leap  would  but  well 
consider  whither  it  may  carry  him— 

‘  Deep  in  the  rubbish  of  the  general  wreck.*  ’* 

We  recommend  this  work  to  the  attention  of  our  readers. 


The  Reception  due  to  the  Word  of  God a  Sermon 
preached  before  the  Society  in  Scotland  for  propaga^ 
ting  Christian  Knowledge*  By  the  Rev.  James  Hen¬ 
derson,  minister  of  Ratho.  Waugh  and  Innes,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  1828. 

Single  sermons,  and  pamphlets  in  general,  can 
scarcely  be  considered  as  legitimate  subjects  of  criticism  ; 
for  it  is  always  difficult,  and  sometimes  impossible,  from 
such  scanty  materials,  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  au¬ 
thor’s  general  talents.  Some  exceptions  must,  however, 
be  made, — as  when  the  subject  discussed  is  of  much  im¬ 
portance,  or  when  the  occasion  which  suggested  it  is  in¬ 
teresting,  or  when  the  author  has  displayed  considerable 
ingenuity  in  illustrating  it.  Some  or  all  of  these  reasons 
must  be  our  apology  for  noticing  the  present  publication. 
This  sermon  was  preached  before  the  Society  for  propa¬ 
gating  Christian  Knowledge,  at  their  anniversary  meet¬ 
ing  in  June  last.  Its  subject,  viz.  the  reception  due  to 
the  word  of  God^  is  happily  chosen  ;  and  had  the  author 
confined  himself  somewhat  more  strictly  to  this  his  pro¬ 
fessed  subject,  we  should  probably  have  felt  ourselves 
more  at  liberty  to  praise  his  discourse,  Instead,  however, 
of  giving  us  its  evidences,  Mr  Henderson  has  dwelt  prin¬ 
cipally  upon  the  mode  of  receiving  God’s  word,  and  the 
manner  of  the  Spirit’s  efficacious  working.  And  here  we 
are  sorry  to  find  the  reverend  author  falling  into  what  we 
think  a  very  great  error  ;  for  his  principal  object  through¬ 
out  the  discourse  seems  to  be,  to  depreciate  the  external 
evidences,  or  perhaps  we  should  rather  say,  to  exagge¬ 
rate  the  force  of  the  internal  evidences,  of  religion.  He 
grants,  indeed,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  external  evidence 
is  useful,  but  rather  as  furnishing  us  with  a  weapon 
wherewith  to  combat  the  avowed  enemies  of  Christianity, 
than  for  our  own  private  satisfaction.  He  seems  unwill¬ 
ing  to  admit,  nay,  if  we  understand  him  rightly,  he  po¬ 
sitively  denies,  that  the  Spirit  ever  converts  an  unbeliever 
by  means  of  the  external  evidences.  Now,  this  appears 
to  us  an  erroneous  and  a  dangerous  doctrine.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  external  evidences  do  of  themselves  furnish 
a  very  sufficient  ground  for  belief  in  the  truth  of  Christ¬ 
ianity,  and  that  they  may  be,  and  in  fact  often  are,  the 
means  of  conversion,  through  the  divine  energy  of  the 
Spirit.  It  even  appears  to  us  very  evident,  that  all  other 
means  of  receiving  God’s  word  save  through  its  external 
evidences,  are  not  a  little  unsafe  and  unsatisfactory. 
Christian  faith  is  not  the  slave  of  reason  ;  but  far  be 
from  us  the  creed  that  contradicts  reason.  There  is  no¬ 
thing  unreasonable  in  our  religion, — and  it  is  just  be¬ 
cause  it  is  consistent  with  reason’s  noblest  dictates,  that 
Christianity  has  ever  had  a  triumphant  answer  to  the  ar¬ 
guments  of  the  infidel.  After  all,  it  must  depend  upon  ; 
circumstances  to  which  species  of  evidence  an  individual 
will,  in  his  own  particular  case,  attach  most  importance. 
We  will  hope,  that  as  God  has  been  pleased  to  establish 
his  word  upon  the  double  foundation  of  external  and  in¬ 
ternal  evidence,  he  will  bless  either  indifierently  for  our 
salvation. 

Having  thus  pointedly  expressed  a  difference  of  opi¬ 
nion  with  the  author  upon  a  very  important  subject,  we 
must  now  do  him  the  justice  to  confess,  that  we  were  much 
struck  with  some  of  his  reasonings  and  illustrations.  VVe 
are  greatly  tempted  to  extract  a  passage  or  two,  towards 
the  end  of  the  discourse,  of  singular  beauty  and  elo¬ 
quence  ;  but  Mr  Henderson  is  already  too  well  known 
to  the  p:?hJic,  as  an  interesting  and  a  popular  preacher, 
to  mak^i  jIs  necessary  ;  and  his  sermon,  we  doubt  not, 
will  be  extensively  read  and  admired. 

The  Society  for  propagating  Christian  Knowledge,” 
before  which  this  sermon  was  preached,  and  for  whose 
benefit  it  has  been  printed,  is  both  worthy  of  public  sup¬ 
port,  and  deserving  of  public  gratitude.  By  confining  \ 
its  labours  to  the  less  enlightened  districts  of  our  own  \ 
couiitry,  it  is  distinguised  as  a  patriotic  institution ;  I 
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while  its  unquestionable  usefulness  places  it  at  the  head 
of  those  societies,  which  propose  for  their  object  the  dif¬ 
fusion  of  education  and  religious  knowledge. 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 


THE  DEATH  OF  ALICE  BLAND. 

By  the  author  Talcs  of  a  PilgrUnJ*^ 

Ah  !  if  in  after  years 

The  tale  that  I  am  dead  shall  touch  thy  heart. 

Bid  not  the  pain  depart ; 

But  shed  over  ray  grave  a  few  sad  tears. 

Barry  Cornwall. 

Austin,  I  am  domiciled  once  more  under  your  roof 

_ I  have  my  appointed  chair  at  your  hospitable  board 

_ and  I  walk  at  eventide  in  the  shade  of  the  ancestral 

trees  that  embower  your  mansion.  Your  liaiira,  ma- 
tronized  in  her  beauty,  hails  me  every  morning  with  her 
benignant  smiles  ;  and  your  two  fair  children  daily  dis¬ 
port  in  innocent  gaiety  around  my  knees.  You  ask  me 
what  has  become  of  that  sister  of  whom  I  used  to  speak 
so  often,  when  we  were  sojourners  in  the  American  wil¬ 
derness — her  whom  I  was  wont  to  regard  as  the  only 
star  that  beckoned  me  back  to  my  native  country.  The 
subject  is  a  sad  one  ;  but  to  you,  faithfullest  of  friends, 
I  can  refuse  nothing.  Pardon  me,  if  you  find  my  pen 
dwell  too  long  on  a  few  simple  incidents.  Some  allow¬ 
ance  may  surely  be  made  for  the  prolixity  of  chastened 
grief. 

Alice  was  my  only  sister — the  sole  survivor  of  all  my 
kindred  ;  and  it  was  therefore  no  marvel  that  I  felt  deep¬ 
ly  distressed  when  intelligence  of  her  illness  reached  me 
in  a  distant  land.  Nearly  ten  years  had  elapsed  since  our 
separation.  She  was  then  a  fair-haired,  bright-eyed  child, 
in  her  seventh  year — I  a  heedless  and,  perhaps,  some¬ 
what  headstrong  youth,  fifteen  years  her  senior— and  fe¬ 
verishly  eager  to  exchange  my  quiet  home  for  the  tented 
field.  I  soon  forgot,  amid  the  turmoil  of  war,  the  so¬ 
lemn  farewell  of  our  widowed  mother  :  but  I  never  lost 
remembrance  of  the  tearful  eyes  and  last  gentle  embrace 
of  the  darling  of  our  household  hearth. 

Five  years  afterwards,  my  brother  followed  me  to  the 
army.  You  may  remember,  Austin,  that  it  was  soon 
after  we  had  driven  the  French  beyond  the  Ebro,  that 
he  joined  our  banner — as  brave  and  generous-hearted  a 
youth  as  Britain  ever  sent  forth  to  fight  her  battles.  Be¬ 
fore  the  expiration  of  a  month,  you  saw  him  stricken 
down  lifeless  at  my  side.  Green,  for  ever  green  be  the 
Navarrese  valley  in  which  his  young  bones  moulder !  A 
brother’s  hand  wiped  the  last  drops  of  agony  from  his 
blood-dewed  brow — a  brother’s  glance  alone  could  now 
discover  his  stoneless  grave. 

The  Spanish  war  terminated  triumphantly  for  our 
country.  Thin  as  reeds,  and  dusky  as  Moors,  from  five 
years’  exposure  to  a  burning  sun — honoured,  too,  with 
some  memorials  of  our  services,  we  looked  forward,  Aus¬ 
tin,  with  pride  and  joy  to  the  day  that  should  restore  us 
to  our  kindred.  In  the  very  midst  of  these  anticipations 
—at  the  very  moment  when  we  heard  the  shouts  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  our  home-retuniing  soldiers,  sweeping  over  the 
blue-waved  Garonne,  the^vision  of  peace  departed.  Our 
regiment  was  ordered  to  America  ;  and  at  such  a  junc¬ 
ture  we  could  not  with  honour  forsake  its  standard. 

We  saw  blood  shed  in  the  west— as  the  shores  of  the 
Potomac  and  Mississippi  testified  ; — and  there  we  buried 
many  of  the  bravest  of  our  band — men  who  had  survi- 
no  less  than  five  victorious  campaigns  against  the 
chivalry  of  France,  and  who  deserved  a  prouder  fate 
than  to  be  struck  down  in  the  wilderness  by  Yankee  bul¬ 
lets.  Dreams  of  home  again  took  possession  of  us  when 
mat  war  ended  ;  but  for  me  they  were  as  shortlived  as 
oefore.  While  other  corps  sailed  homewards,  the  ves¬ 


sels  in  which  mine  had  embarked,  but  to  which  you, 
Austin,  fortunately  no  longer  belonged,  stood  away  for 
the  waters  of  St  Lawrence ;  and  for  three^  years  I  was 
condemned  to  vegetate  in  a  remote  fortress  in  the  forests 
of  Canada.  There  I  received  intelligence  that  I  was 
motherless — that  Alice,  just  rising  into  womanly  beauty, 
and  despoiled  of  her  little  patrimony  by  legal  chicane, 
stood  alone  in  the  wide  world — and,  saddest  of  all,  that 
merciless  consumption — the  disease  that  had  bent  down 
the  parent  stem — threatened  also  to  lop  away  the  tender 
scion  that  had  flourished  under  its  shade.  I  could  bear 
expatriation  no  longer.  In  less  than  a  month  after  the 
receipt  of  this  information,  I  was  on  my  way  across  the 
Atlantic  to  give  her  succour. 

Alice  had  dated  her  last  letter  from  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
whither  she  had  been  carried,  after  her  mother’s  death, 
by  an  amiable  lady,  who,  commiserating  her  forlorn 
situation,  and  won  upon  by  her  many  rare  and  endear¬ 
ing  qualities,  had  generously  resolved,  that  a  creature  so 
formed  to  be  loved  should  not  be  left  to  die  without  an 
effort  being  made  to  save  her.  Need  I  say,  therefore, 
that  to  my  homeward-turned  eyes  the  white  headlands 
of  that  island  were  objects  of  intense  interest,  or  that  I 
availed  myself  of  the  first  opportunity  to  debark  ?  I 
question  much  whether  the  certainty  of  irremediable 
woe  is  so  harassing  to  the  heart,  as  the  apprehension  of 
impending  evil — that  “  hope  that  keeps  alive  despair.” 

I  entertained  a  presentiment  that  I  should  find  Alice  on 
her  bier ;  and  my  trembling  lips  could  scarcely  give 
utterance  to  the  inquiries  necessary  to  acquaint  me  with 
the  place  of  her  residence.  I  found  it  vacant,  and  there 
was  a  temporary  relief  even  in  that  vacancy.  Unaware 
of  my  movements,  and  sanguine  that  a  change  of  scene 
would  contribute  to  her  restoration  to  health,  her  pro¬ 
tectress  had  resolved  on  trying  the  effect  of  the  air  of 
FYance.  They  had  been  gone  barely  a  fortnight,  and  I 
determined  to  follow  them  without  delay.  I  had  busi¬ 
ness  of  some  consequence,  regarding  our  small  patri¬ 
mony,  to  transact  in  England  ;  but  I  was  contented 
that  it  should  remain  undone  till  I  had  indulged  the 
bent  of  fraternal  affection,  and  tried  whether  a  brother’s 
presence  could  not  rc-invigorate  my  poor  Alice’s  sinking 
frame. 

Avranches,  a  small  town  in  the  south-western  corner 
of  Normandy,  was  the  place  where  they  intended  to  re¬ 
side.  The  most  expeditious  way  for  me  to  reach  it  was 
to  embark  in  one  of  the  packets  plying  between  South¬ 
ampton  and  Jersey,  and  from  that  island  run  across  in 
a  F'rench  market-boat  to  Granville.  In  accordance  with 
this  plan,  I  boarded  the  first  vessel  that  passed  through 
the  Solent  for  St  Helier ;  and  ere  the  sun  went  down 
beyond  the  waves  we  were  ploughing,  the  English  shore 
was  barely  visible  on  the  northern  horizon. 

Our  voyage  was  tedious,  and  it  was  the  morning  of 
the  third  day  before  we  came  in  sight  of  Jersey,  and 
doubled  the  perilous  Corbiere.  The  wind  blew  stiffly 
from  the  south-east,  and  we  made  the  bay  of  St  Aubin 
with  some  difficulty.  On  landing  at  St  Helier,  I  made 
immediate  inquiry  for  a  vessel  to  carry  me  to  Granville ; 
but  though  several  barks  belonging  to  that  port  lay 
moored  in  the  harbour,  and  groups  of  Norman  market- 
girls,  with  their  plaited  petticoats  and  picturesque  coifs, 
were  lingering  on  the  quay  anxious  to  depart,  none  of 
the  skippers  would  undertake  to  put  to  sea,  until  the 
wind  should  chop  about  into  a  favourable  quarter.  Con¬ 
vinced,  by  their  representations,  that  delay  was  abso¬ 
lutely  requisite,  I  tried  to  curb  my  impatience ;  and,  to 
beguile  the  interval,  set  off  on  a  ramble  to  the  eastern 
side  of  the  island. 

It  was  the  middle  of  September*  The  harvest  had 
been  some  time  reaped,  and  the  orchards,  for  which  Jer¬ 
sey  is  so  famed,  resounded  with  the  jocund  laugh  of  the 
young  villagers,  employed  in  gathering  the  abundant 
produce.  I  wandered  as  far  as  Mont  Orgueil,  and  from 
the  ramparts  of  that  ancient  fortress,  spent  an  hour  in 
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,  gazing  on  the  French  coast,  which  is  visible  almost/rom  midnight  cogitations,  preparing  to  embark  in  the  same 
Cape  de  la  Hogue  to  Mont  St  Michel.  The  rock-strewn  vessel.  The  younger  one  looked  even  more  pale  and 
channel  that  intervenes,  was  covered  with  breakers,  and  drooping  than  when  I  had  seen  her  on  the  previous  even- 
I  saw  that  the  French  boatmen  had  sound  reasons  for  ing.  They  had  been  roused  at  what  was  for  an  invalid 
‘  declining  to  put  to  sea  in  such  adverse  weather.  I  an  unseasonable  hour;  and  the  morning  breeze,  as  it 

thought  of  Alice _ my  dying  Alice — and  wished  for  the  swept  in  gusty  puffs  over  the  fortified  height  command. 

wings  of  a  bird  to  bear  me  like  an  arrow  across  the  ing  the  harbour,  seemed  to  pierce  through  her  delicate 
foamy  strait.  frame,  though  closely  enveloped  in  a  fur-lined  mantle. 

Near  Mont  Orgueil — half  buried  among  leaves  and  I  saluted  them  on  the  faith  of  our  former  introduction, 

blossoms _ is  a  humble  village  church — the  church  of  and  they  gratefully  accepted  of  my  assistance  in  embark- 

Granville.  Groves  of  richly -foliaged  trees  embower  it,  ing. 

and  in  summer  the  smiling  parsonage  is  literally  cover-  Le  Curieux  was  a  decked  shallop  of  about  twenty  tons, 
ed  with  the  fragrant  parasitical  plants  that  climb  its  miserably  found  in  sails  and  cordage,  and  manned  by 
walls,  and  wreath  round  even  its  highest  lattices.  I  four  of  a  crew — all  Frenchmen — but  only  two  of  them 
paused  at  the  white  gate  that  opens  into  the  small  bury-  able  seamen.  Vidal,  the  master,  was  a  fine-looking 
ing-ground,  and  gazed  listlessly  at  the  head- stones  that  young  fellow,  with  black  eyes  and  florid  cheeks,  and  a 
crowd  it.  The  vicissitudes  of  my  life  passed  in  brief  bright  crimson-coloured  handkerchief  tied  round  his 
review  before  me.  Here,  after  a  combat  of  fifteen  years  sinewy  neck.  We  got  on  board  under  the  lee  of  Eliza- 
with  the  world,  I  stood  a  solitary  man.  ]\Iy  whole  beth  Castle,  and  in  a  short  time  the  anchor  was  weigh- 

youth  had  been  spent  in  exile _ my  knowledge  of  happi-  ed,  and  we  stood  out  to  sea.  The  breeze  was  northerly, 

ness  was  limited  to  the  suavity  of  a  barrack-room,  and  consequently  we  easily  weathered  the  labyrinth  of  sub- 
the  turmoil  of  a  camp.  The  friends  of  my  younger  marine  rocks  that  fence  the  south-eastern  shore  of  the 

years _ saving  you,  Austin _ had  departed.  Some  had  island.  The  broken  clouds  that  covered  the  firmament, 

fallen  in  battle  by  my  side _ some  the  yellow  plague  had  and  a  long  line  of  breakers  about  ten  miles  to  the  lee- 

smitten  in  ourcanvass-honies — some  had  pined  and  died  ward,  occasioned  by  the  surf  beating  on  the  perilous 
in  captivity — and  a  few,  a  very  few,  had  forgotten  me  in  Minquais,  presaged  a  boisterous  voyage.  I  looked  with 
the  sunshine  of  their  paternal  hearths.  1  had  gained  some  alarm  at  my  female  charges,  especially  the  young- 
some  distinction  in  my  profession,  but  who  was  left  to  er,  who  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  take  shelter  in 
take  pride  in  my  honours  ?  No  one,  save  Alice, — and  the  horrid  hole  called  a  cabin, — but  Vidal  reassured  me, 
she  too  was  on  the  eve  of  being  called  away.  My  heart  by  asserting  that  if  the  wind  held  for  six  hours  in  a  fa- 
grew  sad  even  unto  death.  vourable  quarter,  he  would,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  land 

I  was  roused  from  my  moralizing  mood  by  the  sound  us  at  Granville,  of  which  a  bluff  promontory,  visible  on 
of  wheels,  and  a  small  travelling  car  drove  up  to  the  the  eastern  horizon,  indicated  the  site.  The  old  lady  soon 
ga^e  at  which  1  was  stationed.  It  was  occupied  by  two  became  sadly  affected  with  the  malady  incidental  to  no- 
females — one  a  grave  benevclent-looking  matron — the  vices  at  sea,  but  her  companion,  as  is  not  unusual  with 
other,  one  of  those  sylphid  visions  of  feminine  beauty,  invalids,  was  not  tormented  by  it.  She  sat  down  under  the 
I  that  linger  on  earth  but  for  a  brief  season,  and  then  pass  shelter  of  the  weather  bulwark,  and  I  exerted  myself  to  I 
away  for  ever  into  the  grave.  She  was  pale — very  pale  make  her  forget  the  discomfort  of  her  situation  by  cheer- 
— but  it  was  the  paleness  of  perfect  loveliness — that  f  ul  converse.  1  experienced  an  undefinable  happiness  in 
puiity  of  complexion,  which  belongs  not  to  earth  but  to  this  employment.  There  was  a  sympathetic  tie  that 
heaven.  The  young  eloquent  blood  was  visiblain  every  drew  me  insensibly  towards  the  stranger,  at  once  inde¬ 
vein  that  traversed  her  polished  forehead  ;  and  there  scribable  and  delicious.  I  had  seen  thousands  of  beau- 
was  a  gentle  fire  in  her  dark-blue  eyes,  and  a  smile  of  tiful  eyes  in  my  wanderings,  and  you,  Austin,  can  bear 
innocent  meekness  on  her  lips,  that  might  have  become  testimony  that  they  shot  not  their  glances  at  me  always 
a  seraph.  in  vain  ;  but  hers  were  eyes  that  spoke  a  language  that 

The  car  was  attended  by  a  coarse-looking  hind,  and  no  others  had  ever  spoken.  She  was  eloquent,  too,  and 
politeness  required  me  to  assist  the  ladies  to  alight — for  many  of  her  remarks  indicated  the  perfection  of  feminine 
such  I  perceived  to  be  their  intention.  They  frankly  intelligence.  If  I  am  doomed  never  to  see  Alice  more,” 
accepted  of  my  services;  and  when  1  learned  that  their  thought  I,  here  I  have  found  her  image.” 
object  was  to  visit  a  grave  in  the  cemetery,  I  further  At  noon,  notwithstanding  the  prediction  of  Vidal,  we 
took  upon  me  to  find  it  out.  The  task  was  not  a  diffi-  had  only  accomplished  something  more  than  half  our 
cult  one,  and  the  elder  lady  knelt  down  upon  the  green  voyage,  for  the  wind  had  been  hourly  falling  off,  point 

tumulus  in  silent  prayer.  I  gathered  that  it  was  the  after  point.  Chausey _ a  cluster  of  bare  rocky  islets  in 

grave  of  a  daughter  who  had  been  torn  from  a  wide  circle  the  mouth  of  the  great  bay  of  Mont  St  Michel _ was 

of  friends,  at  the  very  moment  when  fortune  shed  its  best  behind  us,  and  slowly  but  steadily  we  gained  upon  the 
blessings  round  her.  The  pale  girl  wept  when  she  saw  precipitous  headland  on  which  Granville  is  perched, 
her  companion  weep — wept,  it  may  be,  at  the  certainty  An  additional  hour  of  favourable  weather  would  have 
of  her  own  approaching  fate.  If  I  die  in  the  strange  brought  us  safe  into  port,  when  suddenly  the  wind 
country  we  are  going  to,”  1  heard  her  murmur,  as  I  led  chopped  round  due  east,  and  blew  directly  adverse,  with 
them  back  to  their  vehicle,  let  me  be  buried  in  this  all  the  fury  of  an  autumnal  gale.  The  sea  became  a 
quiet  spot ;  and  my  brother— when  he  returns— ”  Her  sheet  of  foam,  furrowed  by  dark  valleys,  and  our  vessel, 
voice  grew  tremulous  and  indistinct.  I  reseated  them  barely  sea-worthy,  rode  heavily  through  the  waves.  Still, 
in  their  car,  and  they  drove  away.  with  our  destined  port  so  near,  we  did  not  like  to  yield  to 

For  many  succeeding  hours  the  features  of  that  pale  the  elements,  and  though  only  one  of  his  crew  stood  by 
girl  haunted  me  like  an  apparition.  I  saw  her  darkly  our  gallant  captain,  he  kept  her  prow  to  the  weather  in 
fringed  lustrous  eyes  perpetually  fixed  on  me — my  ear  at  least  ten  successive  tacks.  The  invalid  suffered  much, 
recognised  in  every  gentle  sound  the  melody  of  her  plain-  for  the  deck  was  momentarily  washed  by  the  billows  from 
live  voice.  Even  in  the  watches  of  the  night,  she  flitted  stem  to  stern.  I  saw  her  strength  was  waning  rapidly, 
like  a  beatified  vision  around  my  couch.  I  was  glad  and  entreated  her  to  go  below,  and  seek  shelter  beside 
when  the  morning  came — doubly  glad,  for  it  relieved  her  friend.  She  shook  her  head  in  token  of  dissent, 
me  from  uneasy  dreams,  and  brought  the  master  of  a  ^*1  shall  suffocate  there,”  was  her  answer  ;  and  since 
Granville  boat,  who  announced  that  the  wind  was  fair,  I  am  to  die  under  any  circumstances,  let  my  last  breath 
and  that  he  intended  to  put  to  sea.  I  hastened  down  be  the  pure  air  of  heaven.” 

to  the  quay,  and  there,  to  my  surprise,  found  the  two  At  length  our  steersman  saw  that  it  was  useless  to 
strangers  who  had  occupied  so  prominent  a  place  in  my  i  contend  with  the  head-wind  that  annoyed  us.  The  helm 
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was  put  about,  and  we  stood  away  direct  for  Chausey, 
among  whose  rocks  Vidal  expected  to  find  shelter  for  the 

jjjglit _ an  adventure  rarely  attempted,  but  still  our  only 

hope,  seeing  that  we  could  not,  with  the  smallest  prospect 
of  safety,  approach  Jersey  after  sunset.  I  now  tried  to 
encourage  my  charge,  by  holding  out  a  prospect  of  a 
speedy  termination  to  our  disaster.  Before  darkness 
sets  in,”  said  I,  we  shall  be  snugly  moored  among 
yonder  rocks  ;  and  Vidal  assures  me  that  there  is  a  hut 
on  them  inhabited  by  a  kelp-burner,  where  you  can  safe¬ 
ly  pass  the  night.” 

I  am  grateful  for  your  anxiety  to  quiet  my  appre¬ 
hensions,”  said  she ;  but,  in  reality,  1  am  not  afraid 
of  the  sea,  whatever  may  be  the  construction  you  put  on 
my  deportment.  What  does  it  signify,  since  God  wills 
that  I  am  speedily  to  die,  whether  I  perish  in  the  waves, 
or  by  the  sure  progress  of  disease  ?  It  is  here” — she 
laid  her  hand  on  her  heart — that  I  feel  the  monitor  of 
death.  What  a  strange  fate  is  mine — an  orphan  girl  — 
indebted  to  strangers  for  the  kind  offices  that  are  so  grate¬ 
ful  to  the  sickly  and  the  dying — and  destined,  perhaps, 
to  close  my  eyes  on  a  rock  amid  these  turbulent  waves  !” 

An  orphan,”  said  I,  and  I  took  her  hand,  and  looked 
steadily  on  her  face — “  how  deeply — how  very  deeply 
these  words  affect  me  !  I  too  am  an  orphan,  but  I  am  a 
man,  and  can  struggle  bravely  through  the  world,  though 
I  have  no  paternal  hearth.  But  I  have  a  sister — young, 
fair,  and  desolate  as  yourself — one  who  at  this  very  mo¬ 
ment  is  perhaps  gasping  her  last  in  the  same  insidious 
disease  that  makes  you  tremble,  unconscious  that  her 
wandering  brother  is  almost  at  her  side.” 

“  Happy  girl,”  she  rejoined,  how  amply  will  she 
be  blessed  if  she  only  lives  to  lie  down  in  death  on  your 
breast !  Af?/ brother  is  far  far  distant — a  thousand  leagues 
beyond  these  foaming  billows.  He  is  joyous  in  his  tent 
by  the  rushing  waters  of  Niagara — and  joyous  may  his 
brave  heart  be,  long  long  after  that  of  his  poor  Alice  is 
stilled  for  ever.” 

“  Alice  !”  I  ejaculated — emotion  stifling  my  words — 
“  Powers  of  Mercy !  is  it  possible  ?  Tell  me,  gentle  one, 
or  I  shall  die — tell  me  that  brother’s  name.” 

‘‘  Talbot  Bland  !” 

I  clasped  her  to  my  breast,  and  wept,  as  I  exclaimed 
“  Alice,  dear  Alice,  Talbot  Bland  holds  you  to  his 
heart.” 

The  joyful  surprise  was  too  much  for  her  attenuated 
frame.  i>he  lay  powerless  in  my  arms,  and  a  faint  pulsa¬ 
tion  alone  told  that  she  was  alive.  At  intervals  she  open¬ 
ed  her  mild  eyes,  and  gazed  tenderly  on  my  face ;  but 
when  she  tried  to  speak,  her  words  died  away  in  sighs. 

I  saw,  when  it  was  too  late  to  rectify  my  error,  that  my 
abrupt  communication  had  had  a  fatal  influence  on  her 
strength.  How  dear— how  unutterably  dear  did  I  hold 
her  at  that  moment !  How  gladly  would  I  have  bartered 
the  rank  and  honours  that  years  of  perilous  service  had 
won  to  have  insured  her  life — nay,  to  have  merely  placed 
her  on  a  comfortable  couch,  where  her  spirit  might  calm¬ 
ly  pass  away ! 

At  the  twilight  we  ran  under  the  lee  of  Chausey, 
and  anchored  in  a  little  inlet.  Alice  was  numbed  in 
€very  joint  by  the  spray  that  had  drenched  her,  and  her 
articulation  continued  to  be  confined  to  indistinct  mur- 
tnurs ;  but  her  looks  expressed  the  depth  of  her  sisterly 
affection.  I  carried  her  ashore,  through  the  surf,  to  the 
hovel  in  which  we  had  been  taught  to  look  for  shelter  ; 
but  my  heart  sank  in  despair  when  I  saw  the  miserable 
accommodation  it  afforded.  It  was  a  rude  hut,  formed 
of  planks,  and  almost  destitute  of  furniture;  for  the  fa- 
*^ily  that  inhabited  it  only  made  it  their  abode  during 
ffie  summer  half  of  the  year,  and  were  contented  with 

simplest  conveniences.  They  were  hospitable,  how- 
®^^^—as  all  French  peasants  are — and  readily  gave  us 
ffie  shelter  we  solicited.  Situated  as  we  had  lately  been, 

1  felt  thankful  to  see  my  dying  Alice  laid  upon  a  pal¬ 
let — no  matter  how  humble. 


Until  this  was  done,  I  made  no  disclosure  of  our  con¬ 
sanguinity  to  her  kind  protectress,  who  had  been  brought 
ashore  by  Vidal  and  his  sailors.  Her  congratulations  I 
pass  over.  She  subsequently  found  that  I  was  not  un¬ 
grateful.  It  is  of  Alice  alone  that  I  would  speak. 

We  had  some  sca-stores  on  board  the  vessel,  and  part 
of  them,  together  with  dry  clothes  for  Alice,  were  landed. 
I  dipped  a  rusk  in  wine,  and  put  it  to  my  sister’s  lips. 
It  partially  revived  her,  and  I  had  at  length  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  seeing  her  drop  into  a  quiet  sleep.  Her  friend 
lay  down  beside  her ;  and  the  crew  of  I^e  Curieux,  and 
the  kelp-burner’s  family,  gathered  round  the  fire  of  dried 
fuel  which  had  been  kindled  at  my  request,  and  endea¬ 
voured  to  beguile  the  hours  with  legends  of  the  danger¬ 
ous  gulf  in  which  we  were  isolated.  I  caught,  occasion¬ 
ally,  a  few  sentences  of  these  wild  tales  ;  but  what  mat¬ 
tered  it  to  me  that  the  Livre  Noir  of  Coutances  told  of 
a  Seigneur  de  Hambye  having  slain  a  huge  serpent  in 
Jersey — or  that  the  annals  of  the  state  prison  of  Mont  St 
Michel  recorded  a  thousand  and  one  tales  of  crime  and 
death  ?  I  sat  by  my  sister’s  couch,  listening  to  her  gentle 
breathings,  and  watching  the  flight  of  the  imperishable 
spirit  that  already  hovered  on  her  lips. 

An  hour  before  day-break  Alice  became  restless,  and 
her  respiration  irregular  and  obstructed.  The  fire  had 
died  away,  and  a  dim  lamp,  brought  from  the  shallop, 
alone  lighted  the  cabane.  All  my  fellow-voyagers  were 
asleep,  stretched  on  the  bare  earth  ;  and  though  I  saw 
that  the  finger  of  death  was  already  pointed  at  my  sister, 
I  felt  it  useless  to  disturb  them.  They  could  give  no 
relief.  She  was  passing  placidly  into  eternity,  and  I 
cared  not  that  they  should  see  my  tears.  Nevertheless,  I 
longed  earnestly  for  the  light  of  the  morning,  and,  for  a 
moment,  went  to  the  threshold  to  look  for  its  first  beam. 
The  storm  had  passed  away,  and  the  sun  was  just  lifting 
his  broad  disc  above  the  Norman  hills.  I  heard  a  deep 
sigh  proceed  from  the  cabane^  and  hastened  back  to  my 
sister’s  side.  Her  hand  returned  not  my  pressure — the 
lids  of  her  eyes  were  half  unclosed  ;  but  the  spirit  of  life 
lighted  no  longer  the  orbs  they  shaded.  I  pressed  my 
lips  to  hers,  but  they  were  cold  and  breathless.  Alice 
was  dead. 

Austin,  her  story  is  told.  From  the  shelterless  rock 
on  which  she  died  I  carried  her  remains  to  St  Helier’s ; 
and,  in  compliance  with  the  wish  I  had  heard  her  ex¬ 
press  when  I  knew  not  the  deep  interest  I  had  in  her  ex¬ 
istence  she  was  buried  at  Granville.  Soft  lie  the  turf 
on  her  virgin  breast ! 


THE  UNLUCKY  PRESENT.  AN  ANECDOTE. 

Tvneo  dona  ferentes,** 

By  the  Author  of  the  Histories  of  the  Scottish  Rebels 
lioHS^'*'*  the  T  raditions  of  Edinburgh^’* 

The  Rev.  Mr  L - ,  minister  of  C - ,  in  Lanark¬ 

shire,  (who  died  within  the  present  century,)  was  one  of 
those  unhappy  persons,  who,  to  use  the  words  of  a  well- 
known  Scottish  adage,  can  never  see  green  cheese  but 
their  een  reels.”  He  was  extremely  covetous^  and  that  not 
only  of  nice  articles  of  food,  but  of  many  other  things 
which  do  not  generally  excite  the  cupidity  of  the  human 
heart.  The  following  story  is  in  corroboration  of  this 
assertion.  Being  on  a  visit  one  day  at  the  house  of  one 
of  his  parishioners — a  poor,  lonely  widow,  living  in  a 
moorland  part  of  the  parish — Mr  L - became  fasci¬ 

nated  by  the  charms  of  a  little  cast-iron  pot,  which  hap¬ 
pened  at  the  time  to  be  lying  on  the  hearth,  full  of  po¬ 
tatoes  for  the  poor  woman’s  dinner,  and  that  of  her  chil¬ 
dren.  He  had  never  in  his  life  seen  such  a  nice  little 
pot.  It  was  a  perfect  conceit  of  a  thing.  It  was  a  gem. 
No  pot  on  earth  could  match  it  in  symmetry.  It  was 
an  object  altogether  perfectly  lovely.  ‘‘  Dear  sake  ! 
minister,’  said  the  widow,  quite  overpowered  by  the  re- 
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yerend  man’s  commendations  of  her  pot ;  if  ye  like  the 
pot  sae  weel  as  a’  that,  I  beg  ye’ll  let  me  send  it  to  thfe 
manse.  •  It’s  a  kind  o’  orra  ^superjluom^  pot  wi’  us ; 
for  we’ve  a  bigger  ane,  that  we  use  oftener,  and  that’s 
mair  convenient  every  way  for  us.  Sae  ye’ll  just  tak  a 
present  o’u  I’ll  send  it  ower  the  mom  wi’  Jamie,  when 
he  gangs  to  the  schule.” — Oh  !”  said  the  minister, 

I  can  by  no  means  permit  you  to  be  at  so  much  trou¬ 
ble.  Since  you  are  so  good  as  to  give  me  the  pat,  I’ll 
just  carry  it  home  with  me  in  my  hand.  I’m  so  much 
taken  with  it,  indeed,  that  I  would  really  prefer  carry¬ 
ing  it  myself.”  After  much  altercation  between  the 
minister  and  the  widow,  on  this  delicate  point  of  polite¬ 
ness,  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  carry  home  the  pot 
himself. 

Off,  then,  he  trudged,  bearing  this  curious  little  culi¬ 
nary  article  alternately  in  his  hand  and  under  his  arm, 
as  seemed  most  convenient  to  him.  Unfortunately,  the 
day  was  warm,  the  way  long,  and  the  minister  fat ;  so 
that  he  became  heartily  tired  of  his  burden  before  he 
had  got  half-way  home.  Under  these  distressing  cir¬ 
cumstances,  it  struck  him,  that  if,  instead  of  carrying 
the  pot  awkwardly  at  one  side  of  his  person,  he  were  to 
carry  it  on  his  head,  the  burden  would  be  greatly  light, 
ened ;  the  principles  of  natural  philosophy,  which  he 
had  learned  at  college,  informing  him,  that  when  a  load 
presses  directly  and  immediately  upon  any  object,  it  is 
far  less  onerous  than  when  it  hangs  at  the  remote  end  of 
a  lever.  Accordingly,  doffing  his  hat,  which  he  resolved 
to  carry  home  in  his  hand,  and  having  applied  his  hand¬ 
kerchief  to  his  brow,  he  clapped  the  pot  in  inverted  fashion 
upon  his  head ;  where,  as  the  reader  may  suppose,  it 
figured  much  like  Mambrino’s  helmet  upon  the  crazed 
capital  of  Don  Quixote,  only  a  great  deal  more  magni¬ 
ficent  in  shape  and  dimensions.  There  was  at  first  much 
relief  and  much  comfort  in  this  new  mode  of  carrying 
the  pot ;  but  mark  the  result.  The  unfortunate  mini¬ 
ster  having  taken  a  by-path  to  escape  observation,  found 
himself,  when  still  a  good  way  from  home,  under  the 
necessity  of  leaping  over  a  ditch,  which  intercepted  him 
in  passing  from  one  field  to  another.  He  jumped ;  but 
surely  no  jump  was  ever  taken  so  completely  t;i,  or,  at 
least,  i/ito,  the  dark,  as  this.  The  concussion  given  to 
his  person  in  descending,  caused  the  helmet  to  become 
a  hood  :  the  pot  slipped  down  over  his  face,  and  resting 
with  its  rim  upon  his  neck,  stuck  fast  there;  enclosing 
his  whole  head  as  completely  as  ever  that  of  a  new-born 
child  was  enclosed  by  the  filmy  bag  with  which  nature, 
as  an  indication  of  future  good  fortune,  sometimes  invests 
the  noddles  of  her  favourite  offspring.  What  was  worst  of 
all,  the  nose,  which  had  permitted  the  pot  to  slip  down 
over  it,  withstood  every  desperate  attempt  on  the  part  of 
its  proprietor  to  make  it  slip  back  again ;  the  contracted 
part  or  neck  of  the  patera  being  of  such  a  peculiar  for¬ 
mation  as  to  cling  fast  to  the  base  of  the  nose,  although 
it  had  found  no  difficulty  in  gliding  along  its  hypoihe- 
nuse.  Was  ever  minister  in  a  worse  plight  ?  Was  there 
ever  contretems  so  unlucky  ?  Did  ever  any  man — did 
ever  any  minister,  so  effectually  hoodwink  himself,  or  so 
thoroughly  shut  his  eyes  to  the  plain  light  of  nature  ? 
What  was  to  be  done  ?  The  place  was  lonely  ;  the  way 
difficult  and  dangerous  ;  human  relief  was  remote,  al¬ 
most  beyond  reach.  It  was  impossible  even  to  cry  for 
help.  Or,  if  a  cry  could  be  uttered,  it  might  reach  in 
deafening  reverberation  the  ear  of  the  utterer ;  but  it 
would  not  travel  twelve  inches  farther  in  any  direction. 
To  add  to  the  distresses  of  the  case,  the  unhappy  suf¬ 
ferer  soon  found  great  difficulty  in  breathing.  What 
with  the  heat  occasioned  by  the  beating  of  the  sun  on 
the  metal,  and  what  with  the  frequent  return  of  the  same 
heated  air  to  his  lungs,  he  was  in  the  utmost  danger  of 
suffocation.  Every  thing  considered,  it  seemed  likely 
that,  if  he  did  not  chance  to  be  relieved  by  some  acci¬ 
dental  wayfarer,  there  would  soon  be  Dfaxu  in  tji£ 
Pot. 


The  instinctive  love  of  life,  however,  is  omni-preva- 
lent ;  and  even  very  stupid  people  have  been  found, 
when  put  to  the  push  by  strong  and  imminent  peril,  to 
exhibit  a  degree  of  presence  of  mind,  and  exert  a  degree 
of  energy,  far  above  what  might  have  been  expected  from 
them,  or  what  they  were  ever  known  to  exhibit  or  exert 
under  ordinary  circumstances.  So  it  was  with  the  pot- 
ensconced  minister  of  C— .  Pressed  by  the  urgency  of 
his  distresses,  he  fortunately  recollected  that  there  was  a 
smith’s  shop  at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile  across  the 
fields,  where,  if  he  could  reach  it  before  the  period  of 
suffocation,  he  might  possibly  find  relief.  Deprived  of 
his  eye-sight,  he  could  act  only  as  a  man  of  feeling,  and 
went  on  as  cautiously  as  he  could,  with  his  hat  in  his 
hand.  Half  crawling,  half  sliding,  over  ridge  and  fur¬ 
row,  ditch  and  hedge,  somewhat  like  Satan  floundering 
over  chaos,  the  unhappy  minister  travelled,  with  all  pos¬ 
sible  speed,  as  nearly  as  he  could  guess  in  the  direction 
of  the  place  of  refuge.  I  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  con¬ 
ceive  the  surprise,  the  mirth,  the  infinite  amusement  of 
the  smith  and  all  the  hangers-on  of  the  smiddy^  when,  at 
length,  torn  and  worn,  f^aint  and  exhausted,  blind  and 
breathless,  the  unfortunate  man  arrived  at  the  place,  and 
let  them  know  (rather  by  signs  than  by  words)  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  his  case.  In  the  words  of  an  old  Scottish 
song, 

‘‘  Out  cam  the  gudeman,  and  high  he  shouted ; 

Out  cam  the  gudevvife,  and  low  she  louted ; 

And  a’  the  tovvn-neighboui*s  were  gathered  about  it ; 

And  there  was  he,  I  trow !” 

The  merriment  of  the  company,  however,  soon  gave  way 
to  considerations  of  humanity.  Ludicrous  as  was  the  mi¬ 
nister,  with  such  an  object  where  his  head  should  have 
been,  and  with  the  feet  of  the  pot  pointing  upwards  like 
the  horns  of  the  great  Enemy,  it  was,  nevertheless,  ne¬ 
cessary  that  he  should  be  speedily  restored  to  his  ordi¬ 
nary  condition,  if  it  were  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
he  might  continue  to  live.  He  was  accordingly,  at  his 
own  request,  led  into  the  smithy,  multitudes  flocking 
around  to  tender  him  their  kindest  offices,  or  to  witness 
the  process  of  his  release;  and  having  laid  down  his  head 
upon  the  anvil,  the  smith  lost  no  time  in  seizing  and 
poising  his  goodly  forehammer.  Will  I  come  sair  on, 
minister  ?”  exclaimed  the  considerate  man  of  iron  in  at 
the  brink  of  the  pot.  As  sair  as  ye  like,”  was  the  mi¬ 
nister’s  answer ;  “  better  a  chap  i’  the  chafts  than  dying 
for  want  of  breath.”  Thus  permitted,  the  man  let  fall  a 
hard  blow,  which  fortunately  broke  the  pot  in  pieces, 
without  hurting  the  head  which  it  enclosed,  as  the  cook- 
maid  breaks  the  shell  of  the  lobster,  without  bruising  the 
delicate  food  within.  A  few  minutes  of  the  clear  air,  and 
a  glass  from  the  gudewife’s  bottle,  restored  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  man  of  prayer;  but  assuredly  the  incident  is  one 
which  will  long  live  in  the  memory  of  the  parishioners 
of  C - . 


THE  DRAMA. 


The  first  plays  acted  in  Scotland  were  performed  in 
the  open  air,  and  there  was  a  piece  of  ground  attached  to 
most  towns,  known  by  the  designation  of  the  Play- 
field.”  In  the  year  1555,  one  of  these  plays  was  acted 
at  Cupar  in  Fife,  composed  by  Sir  David  liindsay  of  the 
Mount.  In  general,  the  dialogue  and  plot  were  litde  su¬ 
perior  to  those  which  still  draw  crowds  round  caravans  at 
fairs.  The  incidents  ?iw6.  dramatis  personae  were  such  as 
are  now  to  be  met  with  only  in  Harlequinades.  There 
was  a  father,  a  daughter,  and  two  lovers,  one  of  these  be¬ 
ing  commonly  an  old  fool  who  ran  away  with  the  lady, 
and  she  was  not  rescued  from  his  clutches  till  many  prac¬ 
tical  jokes  had  been  played  upon  him.  During  the  trou- 
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blous  times  of  Mary  and  James,  and  afterwards  during 
the  civil  war  which  raged  between  Charles  I.  and  the  Co¬ 
venanters,  little  attention  was  pa  d  in  Scotland  to  amuse¬ 
ments  of  any  kind,  and  least  of  all  to  the  drama.  The 
Duke  of  York,  afterwards  James  II.,  who  held  his  Court 
at  Holyrood  from  1G80  to  IC84,  in  imitation  of  his  bro¬ 
ther  Charles,  kept  a  set  of  players  who  constituted  a  part 
of  his  household,  and  called  themselves  the  Duke’s  ser- 
vants,”  as  in  England  they  were  termed  his  Majesty’s 
servants.”  Some  jealousy  seems  to  have  existed  between 
the  English  and  Scotch  companies  ;  and  Dryden  was  ex¬ 
pressly  employed  to  satirize  the  northern  actors,  which 
he  has  done  with  considerable  tact  in  these  lines 

«  Our  brethren  have  from  Thames  to  Tweed  departed, 
And  of  bur  sisters  all  the  kinder  hearted 
To  Ediiibui’gh  gone, — or  coached — or  carted. 

With  bonny  blue-cap  there  they  act  all  night, 

For  Scots  half-crowns, — in  English,  tlireepence  bight. 
One  nymph,  to  whom  fat  Sir  John  Falstalf’s  lean, 
Tliere,  with  her  single  person,  tills  the  scene ; 

Another,  with  long  use  and  age  decay’d. 

Died  here  old  woman,  and  rose  there  a  maid  ; 

Our  trusty  door-keeper  of  former  time, 

There  struts  and  swaggers  in  heroic  rhyme. 

Tack  but  a  copper  lace  to  drugget  suit. 

And  there’s  a  hero  made  without  dispute ; 

And  that  which  was  a  capon’s  tail  before. 

Becomes  a  plume  for  Indian  emperor ; 

But  all  his  subjects,  to  express  the  care 
Of  imitation,  go  like  Indians  bare. 

Laced  linen  there  would  be  a  dangerous  thing ; 

It  might,  perhaps,  a  new  rebellion  bring,— 

The  Scot  who  wore  it  would  be  chosen  king,” 

At  this  period  the  drama  must  have  been  at  a  sufficiently 
low  ebb.  The  ferment  excited  by  the  Union,  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne,  prevented  the  Augustan  literature  of 
that  age  from  extending  itself  to  Scotland ;  and  it  was 
not  till  after  the  rebellion  of  1715  that  we  began  seriously 
to  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace,  or  give  any  encouragement 
to  stage  representations. 

The  Taylors’  Hall,  in  the  Cowgate,  was  used  for  the 
first  plays  which  were  publicly  and  regularly  performed 
in  Edinburgh.  The  price  of  admission  was  two  shillings 
and  sixpence  for  pit  and  boxes,  (which  anciently  seem 
always  to  have  been  charged  the  same,)  and  eighteen- 
pence  for  the  gallery.  These  prices,  considering  the 
greater  cheapness  of  the  times,  were  far  from  being  very 
low ;  and  the  Taylors’  Hall,  when  full,  held  about  forty- 
five  pounds.  At  this  period,  however,  players  were,  by 
act  of  Parliament,  classed  with  common  rogues  and  va¬ 
gabonds,  and  were  liable  to  imprisonment  as  such.  An 
attempt  was  therefore  made  to  get  a  bill  passed,  licen¬ 
sing  a  theatre  in  Edinburgh  ;  but  as  petitions  were  pre¬ 
sented  against  it  from  the  Lord  Provost  and  Magistrates, 
the  professors  of  the  University,  and  many  of  the  clergy, 
the  attempt  failed.  A  new  theatre,  however,  was  built 
in  1746,  by  an  opposition  manager,  in  an  alley  which 
branches  off  the  Canongate,  and  is  now  designated  the 
‘  Auld  Play-house  Close.”  This  rival  establishment 
soon  knocked  up  the  performances  at  the  Taylors’  Hall, 
and  continued  for  two-and-twenty  years,  obscure  and 
^ean  as  its  situation  was,  the  anly  theatre  of  which 
Edinburgh  could  boast.  One  of  the  first  pieces  per- 
lormed  here  was  Allan  Ramsay’s  ‘‘  Gentle  Shepherd,” 
^hich  drew  crowded  houses  for  a  whole  season.  To 
evade  the  law,  which  forbade  the  receiving  of  money  for 
*16  representation  of  stage-plays,  the  bills  and  advertise- 
nicnts  always  announced  a  concert  of  music,  with  a 

P.  y  between  the  acts,”  which  last  was  understood  to  be 
given  gratis. 

The  poor  players  had  many  difficulties  to  contend 
and  none  greater  than  the  feelings  of  superstitious 
with  which  the  more  bigoted  clergy  made  it  their 
tn  ^0  inspire  the  common  people,  teaching  them 
believe  that  Satan  himself  was  in  league  with  the 


actors,  and  that  the  commonest  stage-tricks  were  the 
work  of  supernatural  agency.  On  one  occasion,  ‘‘  Ham¬ 
let”  struck  this  enlightened  audience  as  so  horrid  and 
profane  a  play,  that  they  tumultuously  left  the  theatre, 
and,  collecting  on  the  outside,  began  to  set  it  on  fire. 
To  quell  the  riot,  the  Town  Guard  was  called  out,  and 
in  the  course  of  discharging  their  duty,  they  had  to  en¬ 
ter  the  house  and  cross  the  stage.  This  appeared  to 
them  rather  a  hazardous  undertaking  ;  for  though  many 
of  them  had  fought  at  Blenheim  and  Dettingen,  they 
did  not  by  any  means  choose  to  encounter  the  Evil  One. 
However,  the  captain  placed  himself  at  their  head,  and, 
summoning  up  all  his  courage,  said  resolutely,  Fol¬ 
low  me,  my  lads.”  But  he  had  scarcely  advanced  two 
steps,  till  one  of  the  trap-doors,  on  which  he  happened 
to  tread,  gave  way,  and  in  a  moment  he  vanished  from 
the  sight  of  his  men.  This  was  too  much  ;  the  Town 
Guard  fled  in  disorder ;  and  though  their  captain  after¬ 
wards  returned  to  them,  they  were  never  quite  sure  but 
that  it  was  only  his  ghost.  In  1756,  however,  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  tragedy  of  Douglas,”  and  the  success 
it  met  with — not  so  much  on  account  of  its  own  merits, 
(which  had  to  Garrick  appeared  so  small,  that  he  re¬ 
jected  the  piece,)  as  on  account  of  the  unjust  opposition 
it  experienced — tended  much  to  overcome  the  national 
prejudice  against  the  theatre.  Y et  there  was  nothing  sta¬ 
ble  in  its  establishment,  and  continual  riots  were  taking 
place  within  its  walls.  One  affray  arose  out  of  a  party  of 
loyalists,  calling  on  the  band  to  play  the  air  of  Cullo- 
den,”  on  the  anniversary  of  that  battle, — a  demand  which 
was  immediately  met  by  a  call  from  the  Jacobites  for, 
‘‘  You’re  welcome,  Charlie  Stuart.”  The  band  com¬ 
plied  with  the  latter  requisition,  and  a  very  desperate 
rencontre  between  the  two  parties  was  the  consequence. 
Another  memorable  affair  of  a  similar  kind  took  place, 
when  High  Life  below  Stairs”  was  produced.  The 
footmen,  sent  thither  by  their  masters  who  occupied 
the  boxes,  were  the  preponderating  part  of  the  gallery 
audience,  and  they  determined,  in  a  body,  to  sacrifice 
fame,  honour,  and  profit,”  to  prevent  the  toleration  of 
so  glaring  an  insult  upon  their  profession.  The  conse¬ 
quence  was,  that  the  gentlemen  had  to  unite  against  their 
own  servants,  and  it  was  not  till  they  had  been  turned 
out  of  the  gallery  by  main  force,  and  after  making  a  very 
stout  opposition,  that  the  piece  was  allowed  to  proceed. 
In  the  course  of  these  repeated  disturbances,  all  the  thea¬ 
trical  property  was  destroyed,  and  the  very  walls  of  the 
house  came  at  last  to  be  demolished. 

But  peace  and  prosperity,  and  the  happy  effects  of  the 
Union,  were  by  this  time  beginning  to  open  up  better 
prospects  for  Scotland.  A  new  town  was  about  to  be 
added  to  old  Edinburgh,  upon  a  comprehensive  and 
magnificent  plan  ;  its  wealth  and  population  had  greatly 
increased,  and  a  desire  for  public  amusements  was  in 
consequence  increasing  also.  To  the  bill  for  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  Royalty,  a  clause  was  added,  enabling  his 
Majesty  to  license  a  Theatre.  The  rights  accruing  from 
the  patent  which  was  thus  obtained,  were  made  over  to 
Mr  Ross,  an  actor  of  celebrity  at  Covent  Garden,  for 
eleven  hundred  pounds.  Ross  immediately  proceeded  to 
raise  L.2500,  in  shares  of  L.lOO  each,  for  which  he  gave 
security  on  the  new  Theatre,  wardrobe,  and  patent,  agree¬ 
ing  to  pay  three  per  cent  interest  on  each  share,  besides 
giving  the  holders  the  privilege  of  free  admission  at  all 
times.  The  shares  were  also  declared  transferable,  but 
the  capital  was  not  exigible  from  the  patentee.  These 
preliminaries  being  adjusted,  the  building  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  Theatre  Royal  was  begun  in  March  1768,  and 
finished  towards  the  end  of  the  following  year.  The 
site  chosen,  we  learn  from  the  Traditions  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,”  was  nearly  upon  the  place  where  the  celebra¬ 
ted  Whitefield  used  to  harangue  the  populace,  when 
he  visited  Edinburgh  in  the  course  of  his  evangelical 
tours.  On  coming  to  the  city  for  the  first  time  after 
the  extension  of  the  Royalty,  and  preparing,  as  usual, 
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to  preach  in  the  *  Orphan  Hospital  Park,’  what  was  his 
surprise,  and  what  was  his  indignation,  on  finding  the 
spot  which  he  had  in  a  manner  rendered  sacred  by  his 
prelections,  thus  appropriated  to  the  service  of  Satan  ! 
He  contemplated  the  rising  walls  of  the  Play-house 
with  a  sort  of  grim  despair ;  but,  perhaps,  as  Robert 
Burns  says,  in  allusion  to  a  similar  circumstance — ^  there 
was  a  rivalry  in  the  job.’  ” 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  present  manager,  we  have 
been  favoured  with  a  copy  of  the  original  prospectus, 
containing  Proposals  for  building  a  new  Theatre-Royal 
in  the  new  streets  of  Edinburgh,”  and  bearing  date  March 
1st,  17611.  This  is  a  curious  document,  and  illustrates 
the  manners  and  feelings  of  the  times  in  a  remarkable 
manner.  It  sets  forth,  among  other  things,  that  “  the 
state  of  learning  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  the 
rank  the  medical  class  has  over  Europe,  is  a  glory  to  this 
nation,  which  seems  every  year  growing  to  perfection.” 
— “  A  well-regulated  theatre,”  it  is  added,  “  will  not 
only  be  an  inducement  to  students  to  come  to  Edinburgh, 
but  of  infinite  utility  to  those  in  particular  who  are  to 
speak  in  public,  and  to  the  people  in  general,  as  a  stand- 
ard  of  the  English  language.”  VV’e  are  also  informed, 
that,  the  value  of  money  being  greatly  decreased,  the 
tickets  could  not  remain  at  tlie  same  low  prices  which 
were  then  paid,  and  which  had  been  paid  sixty  years  be¬ 
fore,  when  half-a-crown  was  as  valuable  as  five  shillings 
were  then,  and  that  they  would  therefore  be  raised  to  four 
shillings  for  the  boxes,  three  for  the  pit,  two  for  the  lower 
gallery,  and  one  for  the  upper.  For  these  prices,  we 
are  assured  the  Edinburgh  stage  should  be  made  to  vie 
with  that  of  London  or  Dublin  ;  and,  with  very  little  of 
the  courtesy  and  punctilio  of  more  modern  times,  the 
manager  pledges  himself  that  there  shall  be  five  capi¬ 
tal  men  actors,  one  good  man  singer,  and  one  second 
ditto;  three  capital  women  actresses,  two  capital  women 
singers  ;  one  capital  man  dancer,  ard  one  woman  ditto  ; 
the  rest  as  good  as  can  be  had.”  We  are  not  sure  that 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  green-room  now-a-days 
would  like  to  be  talked  of  so  unceremoniously. 

On  Saturday  the  8th  of  December  1769,  the  new 
theatre  was  opened ;  and  though  now  worn  almost  out 
of  date,  and  pronounced  scarcely  worthy  of  Edinburgh, 
it  was  considered  quite  a  splendid  structure  by  our  an¬ 
cestors.  It  is  thus  spoken  of  in  an  old  newspaper  of 
that  day  now  before  us  : — On  Saturday  last,  the  new 
Tluatre-Royal  was  opened.  It  may,  with  justice,  be 
said  to  be  one  of  the  neatest  and  most  elegant  theatres 
in  Europe.  Mr  Ross  has  given  us  the  most  superb  mo¬ 
dern  building  in  the  kingdom,  which  does  honour  to  the 
country,  and  to  his  taste.”  An  opening  address  was  de¬ 
livered  by  31  r  Ross,  by  which  it  appears  that  he  was  all 
for  tragedy,— 

“  For  Randolph’s  woes,  and  Tanered’s  youthful  fire.” 

He  never  thought  of  drawing  houses  by  smart  after-  I 
pieces^little  agreeable  things  pour  rirc  ; _ 

I 

“  Let  manly  reason  with  these  pleasures  vie, 

Let  Shakspeare  triumph,  and  may  oi>era  die!”  j 

Managers  of  a  later  date  seem  to  be  of  a  very  different 
way  of  tliinking. 

Having  thus  briefly  traced  the  progress  of  the  drama 
in  Edinburgh,  till  it  got  possession  of  its  present  strong¬ 
hold,  we  shall  make  the  various  fortunes  it  experienced 
there  the  subject  of  another  article  next  Saturday. 

Weekly  List  of  Pehfoii3iances. 

Nov.  22-^28. 

Pat.  Lrt  Drux  Fdmon.  Le  Tableau  Parlant.  8f  Scape^Goat. 
31  oK.  Green-  eyed  Monster,  He  Lies  like  Truth,  ^  Bottle  Imp, 
Tufs.  Do,,  Do,,  4r  The  Two  Friends, 

Wed.  Les  Frercs  a  VEpreuve,  Les  Anglaises  pour  Eire,  ^ 
John  of  Paris. 

Tuur.  Voyage  a  Dieppe,  Le  Bovffe  et  le  TaiUeur,  4  The  Lady 
and  the  L'evit, 

Frl  Michel  et  Christine,  Les  Frtres  Fcroces,  4  Angeline, 


NEW  MUSIC. 

Love^  art  thou  wahingor  sleeping'^  a  Serenade  ;  the  3Iu- 
sic  by  J.  Thomson,  Esq.  Edinburgh.  Patterson,  Roy, 
and  Co.  George  Street. 

3Ir  Thomson  is,  perhaps,  the  cleverest  practical 
musician  in  Edinburgh,  and  has  evinced  occasional 
glimpses  of  talent  that  place  him  at  the  head  of  our 
amateur  composers.  His  present  effort  is  a  lively  little 
melody  in  B,  with  a  very  pretty,  though  very  unpre¬ 
tending  accompaniment ;  and  so  simple  as  to  be  perfect¬ 
ly  within  the  reach  of  the  most  inexperienced  voice. 
Though  less  learned  in  its  construction,  it  is  better  fit¬ 
ted  to  become  popular,  than  any  of  his  former  produc¬ 
tions  that  we  have  seen. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


THE  UNCLE.-— A  MYSTERY. 

By  Henry  G.  Bell,  Author  of  the  “  Life  of  Mary 
diieen  of  Scots,'' 

I  HAD  an  uncle  onco— a  man 

Of  three  score  years  and  three,— 

And  when  my  reason’s  dawn  began. 

He’d  take  me  on  his  knee. 

And  often  talk  whole  winter  nights 
Things  that  seem’d  strange  to  me. 

He  was  a  man  of  gloomy  mood. 

And  few  his  converse  sought ; 

But,  it  was  said,  in  solitude 

His  conscience  with  him  wrought, 

And  there  before  his  mental  eye 
Some  hideous  vision  brought. 

There  was  not  one  in  all  the  house 
Wlio  did  not  fear  his  frown. 

Save  I,  a  little  careless  child, 

Who  gamboll’d  up  and  down. 

And  often  peep’d  into  his  room. 

And  pluck’d  him  by  the  gown. 

I  was  an  orphan  and  alone, — 

31 V  father  was  his  brother. 

And  idl  their  lives  I  knew  that  they 
Had  fondly  loved  each  otlier  ; 

And  in  my  uncle’s  room  there  hung 
The  j)ictiu’e  of  my  mother. 

There  was  a  curtain  over  it, — 

’Twas  in  a  darken’d  place. 

And  few  or  none  had  ever  look’d 
Upon  my  mother’s  face, 

Or  seen  her  pale  expressive  smile 
Of  melancholy  grace. 

One  night,  I  do  remember  well. 

The  w  ind  was  howling  high. 

Ami  through  the  ancient  corridors 
It  sounded  drearily, 

I  Silt  and  read  in  that  old  hall, 

31  y  uncle  sat  close  by. 

I  read — but  little  understood 
The  words  upon  the  book— 

For  w'ith  a  side-long  glance  1  mark’d 
3Iy  uncle’s  fearful  look 
And  saw  how  all  his  quivering  fi*ame 
In  strong  convulsions  shook. 


i^i 


tSSkly  register  of  criticism  and  belles  lettres. 


A  silent  terror  oVr  me  stole, 

A  strantje  unusual  dread  ; 

His  lips  were  white  as  bone— his  eyes 
Sunk  far  down  in  his  head  ; 

He  gazed  on  me,  but  ’twas  the  gaze 
Of  the  unconscious  dead. 

Then  suddenly  he  turn’d  him  round 
And  drew  aside  the  vei  1 
That  hung  before  my  mother’s  face  ; — 
Perchance  my  eyes  might  fail. 

But  ne’er  before  that  face  to  me 
Had  seem’d  so  ghastly  pale. 

«  Come  hither,  boy  !”  my  uncle  said,— 

I  started  at  the  sound, 

’Twas  choked  and  stiHed  in  his  throat, 

And  hardly  utterance  found  ; — 

“  Come  hither,  boy  !”  then  fearfully 
He  cast  his  eyes  around. 

That  lady  was  thy  mother  once,— 

Thou  wert  her  only  child  ; — 

O  God  !  I’ve  seen  her  Avhen  she  held 
Thee  in  her  arms  and  smiled, — 

She  smiled  upon  thy  father,  boy, 

’Twas  that  which  drove  me  wild! 

He  was  my  brother,  but  his  form 
Was  fairer  far  than  mine  ; 

I  grudged  not  that ; — he  was  the  prop 
Of  our  ancestral  line. 

And  manlv  beautv  Wcos  to  him 
A  token  and  a  sign. 

“  Boy  !  I  had  loved  her  too, — nay  more, 
’Twas  I  who  loved  her  first ; 

For  months — for  years — the  golden  thought 
Within  my  soul  vv^as  nurst ; 

He  came— he  conquer’d — they  were  wed 
My  air-blown  bubble  burst. 

“  Then  on  my  mind  a  shadow  fell. 

And  evil  hopes  grew  rife  ; 

The  damning  thought  stuck  in  my  heart 
And  cut  me  like  a  knife. 

That  she,  whom  all  my  days  I  loved. 

Should  be  another’s  wife  ! 

“  By  Heaven  !  it  was  a  fearful  thing 
To  see  my  brother  now. 

And  mark  the  placid  calm  that  sat 
For  ever  on  his  brow. 

That  seem’d  in  bitter  scorn  to  say, 

I  am  more  loved  than  thou  ! 

I  left  my  home— I  left  the  land— 

I  cross’d  the  raging  sea ; — 

In  vain — in  vain — where’er  I  turn’d 
My  memory  went  with  me  ;— 

My  whole  existence,  night  and  day, 

In  memory  seem’d  to  be. 

I  came  again— I  found  them  hero— 
Thou’rt  like  thy  father,  boy— 

He  doated  on  that  i>ale  fa<;e  there, 

I’ve  seen  them  kiss  and  toy,— 

I  ve  seen  him  lock’d  in  her  fond  arms, 

\V  rapp’d  in  delirious  joy. 


**  He  disappear* d“—f\T^vr  nearer,  child 
He  died — no  one  knew  how  ; 

The  murder’d  body  ne’er  was  found. 

The  tale  is  hush’d  up  now ; 

But  there  was  one  who  rightly  guess’d 
The  hand  that  struck  the  blow. 

It  drove  her  mad — yet  not  his  death,— 
No — not  his  death  alone. 

For  she  had  clung  to  hope  when  all 
Knew  well  that  there  was  none 
No,  boy  !  it  was  a  sight  she  saw 
That  froze  her  into  stone ! 

I  am  thy  uncle,  child, — why  stare 
So  frightfully  aghast  ? — 

The  arras  waves,  but  know’st  thou  not 
*Tis  nothing  but  the  blast  ? 

I  too  have  had  my  fears  like  these. 

But  such  vain  fears  are  past. 

‘‘  ril  shoiv  thee  tvhat  tin/  mother  saii\~^ 

I  feel  ’twill  ease  my  breast. 

And  this  wild  temj>est-laden  night 
Suits  with  the  purpose  best.— 

Come  hither — thou  hast  often  sought 
To  open  this  old  chest. 

‘‘  It  has  a  secret  spring ;  the  touch 
Is  known  to  me  alone ; 

Slowly  the  lid  is  raised,  and  now— 
What  see  you  that  you  groan 
So  heavily? — that  thing  is  but 
A  bare-ribb’d  skeleton.” 

A  sudden  crash — the  lid  fell  down— 

Thi  *ee  strides  he  backwards  gave,— 

“  O  G<k1  !  it  is  my  brother'’s  self 
Ret  liming  from  the  gi’ave  1 
His  grasp  of  lead  is  on  my  throat— 

Will  no  one  help  or  save?” 

That  night  they  laid  him  on  liis  bed 
In  raving  madness  tost ; 

He  gnash’d  his  teeth,  and  with  wild  oaths 
Blasphemed  the  Holy  Ghost ; 

And,  ere  the  light  of  morning  broke, 

A  sinner’s  soul  was  lost  1 


LITERARY  CHIT-CHAT  AND  VARIETIES. 


The  Messrs  Laing  are  on  the  eve  of  publishing  another  posthu¬ 
mous  work  of  the  late  indefatigable  Ritson.  It  is  to  be  en¬ 
titled  “  Annals  of  the  Caledonians,  Piets,  and  Scots ;  and  of 
Strathclyde,  Cumberland,  Galloway,  and  Murray.”  It  is  parti¬ 
cularly  interesting  on  this  account,  that  it  commences  with  the 
remotest  period  of  Scottish  History,  and  ends  with  the  accession 
of  Malcolm  III.  just  where  Lord  Hailes  begins  his  “Annals,” 
under  the  impression  that  the  previous  history  of  this  country 
was  invedved  in  obscurity  and  fable.  In  the  present  work,  Ritson 
has  extended  the  supposed  limit  of  authentic  history  for  many 
centuries. 

We  understand  that  Bishop  Jolly,  of  Fraserburgh,  the  vener¬ 
able  and  pious  author  of  the  recently  published  **  Rematks  on 
the  Sunday  Services  of  the  Church,”  is  preparing  for  publication 
a  work  on  the  Lord’s  Supper,  to  be  entitled  “  The  Eucharist.” 

Mr  David  Grant,  of  Aberdeen,  is  preparing  for  the  p'ess,  “  The 
Class-Bc)ok  of  Modem  Poetry.”  This  Work,  we  are  informed,  is 
intended  principally  for  the  use  of  schools,  but  will  also  form  a 
choice  cabinet  of  poetry  for  the  private  library,  containing  ex¬ 
tracts  from  all  the  most  admired  poets  of  the  present  age.  The 
pieces  are  arranged  on  a  plan  suggested  some  time  ago  in  the 
“  Edinburgh  Review;”  those  on  the  same  subject  follow  each 
other  in  immediate  succession,  so  as  to  show  the  different  styles 
of  poetical  composition  adopted  by  different  authors.  Mr  Grant 
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is  also  about  to  publish  Batfles  and  War  Pieces,  by  the  most 
eminent  Modern  Poets ;  now  first  collected  into  one  volum^’ 

Mr  Edward  ITpham,  author  of  “  Rameses,”  an  ^yntian  Tale, 
and  other  works,  is  preparing,  for  “  Constable’s  Miscellany,”  the 
“  History  of  the  Turkish  or  Ottoman  Empire,  from  its  Esta¬ 
blishment  in  1326  to  1828 ;  comprising  a  Preliminary  Discourse  on 
the  Arabs,  and  also  the  Life  of  Mahommed,  and  his  immediate 
successors  in  the  Khalifat”  Mr  Derwent  Conway  is  likewise  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  Miscellany,  **  A  Personal  Narrative  through  Parts 
of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway.” 

We  observe  that  there  is  to  be  a  double  Number  of  “  Black¬ 
wood’s  Magazine,”  for  December.  We  are  glad  to  perceive  that 
•one  of  the  Parts  is  to  contain  an  article  from  the  able  and  ingeni¬ 
ous  pen  of  Charles  Lamb,  entitled  “  The  Wifd's  Trial,  or  the 
Intruding  Widow.”  This  is  a  coalition,  perhaps,  scarcely  to  have 
been  expected,  but  it  is  quite  as  it  should  be.  There  ought,  if 
possible,  to  be  no  personal  animosities  among  literary  men,  who 
are  all  alike  “  pressing  forward  for  the  prize  of  their  high  calling.” 
We  rejoice  to  see  the  lion  at  length  lying  down  with  the  lamb. 
There  are  also  a  Noctes,  an  article  on  Sacred  Poetry,  and  an¬ 
other  called  “  Buy  a  Broom  ?”  which,  we  have  reason  to  believe, 
will  be  found  excellent. 

The  Author  of  “  Waveiley”  is  about  to  give  us  another  Novel 
in  three  volumes,  entitled  Anne  of  Geiotstein,  or  the  Maiden 
of  the  Mist.”  The  scene  is  principally  laid  in  Switzerland,  but 
the  hero,  we  believe,  is  a  Scotchman. 

“  Tales  of  the  Great  St  Bernard”  have  just  appeared  from  the 
pen  of  Mr  Croly.  Mr  Croly  is  a  poet,  the  author  of  **  Salathiel,” 
(an  Eastern  Homance,  in  three  volumes,  which  has  not  sold,)  a 
minister  «>f  the  Gospel,  and  an  expounder  of  the  Apocalypse. 
The  Tales  of  the  Great  St  Bernard  are  spoken  of  as  possessing 
various  degrees  of  merit 

The  “  Literary  Remains”  of  the  late  Henry  Neele,  author  of 
the  **  Romance  of  History,”  have  just  appeared.  Mr  Neele  was 
an  amiable  and  voluminous  writer.  His  recent  melancholy  fate 
gives  an  additional  interest  to  his  “Literary  Remains.” 

Hamilton,  whom  the  “  Edinburgh  Review”  pronounced  a  sort 
of  Newton  among  pedagogues,  whom  other  sensible  men  thought 
a  quack,  and  whose  system  made  a  blaze  for  six  months,  and  then 
went  out,  has  been  publishing  moreint  rlincar  translations ;  but 
their  day,  we  suspect,  is  pasL 

We  have  seen  a  little  book,  entitled,  “  Liber  Honorum,  or 
Mirror  of  the  Peerage,”  which  contains,  1st,  an  alphabetical  list 
i  of  the  mottos  of  the  Peers,  followed  by  the  titles  of  those  bearing 
•them;  and,  29,  an  alphabetical  list  of  the  titles,  followed  by  the 
mottos.  It  is  executed  in  the  new  and  beautiful  style  we  noticed 
last  Saturday,  as  introduced  here  by  Messrs  Smith  and  Co.,  and 
is  a  very  elegant  little  work. 

Among  the  principal  Memoirs  which  will  appear  in  the"  An¬ 
nual  Biography  and  Obituary  for  1»29,”  are  the  following; — 
Archbishop  Sutton — Dugald  Stewart,  Esq. — Sir  J.  E.  Smith — 
the  Hon.  Mrs  Darner— the  Margravine  of  Anspai  h— Captain  Clap- 
perton— Archdeacon  Coxe— Lady  Caroline  Lamb— the  dev.  Ed¬ 
ward  Forster— Sir  Henry  Torrens — Henry  Neele,  Esq.— Dr  Ma¬ 
son  Good— Harry  Stoe  Van  Dyk,  Esq.— Vice-Admiral  Nowell, 
dec.  dec. 

We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr  Matthews,  author  of 
the  •*  Diary  of  an  Invalid.”  He  died  at  Ceylon  of  water  in  the 
chest,  on  the  20ih  of  last  May. 

Scottish  Academy. — W'e  perceive  by  the  first  Report  (just  pub¬ 
lished)  of  the  “  Scottish  Academy  of  Painting,  Sculpture,  and 
Architecture,”  that  this  Institution  is  in  a  flourishing  condition. 
The  clear  profits  arising  from  the  first  exhibition  in  1827,  were 
L.317,  and  pictures  were  sold  to  the  amount  of  L.506.  The  pro¬ 
fits  of  the  second  exhibition  in  1828,  were  L.335,  and  pictures 
were  disposed  of  to  the  amount  of  L.IQO.  At  this  exhibition, 
theie  were  309  pictures,  and  16  pieces  of  sculpture;  these  were 
furnished  by  101  different  artists.  The  Academy  has  not  yet 
been  able  to  procure  a  Charter  of  Incorporation,  on  the  plea,  that 
•*  it  would  not  be  expedient,”  as  Mr  Peel  expresses  it,  *•  to  con¬ 
stitute  bv  Royal  Charter,  two  bodies  politic,  for  the  promotion 
of  the  nne  arts  in  Scotland.”  We  may  have  some  remarks  to 
make  on  thia  subject  soon. 

The  Ayrshire  Sculptor.— \  self-taught  genius,  if  any  one  of 
influence  happens  to  take  an  interest  in  him,  is  very  apt  to  get 
himself  puffed  for  a  week,  and  forgotten  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  The 
compliment  of  a  ticket,  and  an  invitation  to  a  private  exhibition, 
secure  the  ^ood  will  of  Newspaper  Editors;  and  without  know¬ 
ing  any  thing  about  the  subject,  all  they  have  to  do  is  to  write  a 
flattering  paragraph.  We  hope  Mr  Thom,  whose  two  free  stone 
figures  of  Tam  o’  Shanter,  and  Souter  Johnny,  we  have  seen 
with  much  pleasure,  will  not  allow  himself  to  sacrifice  solid  pud¬ 
ding  for  empty  praise.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  spirit  and  talent 
in  his  productions,  considered  not  as  works  of  art,  but  as  the 
creations  of  a  strong  and  original  mind.  Wc  hope  he  will  set 
about  studying  the  severer  beauties  ot  sculpture,  and  with  steady 
perseverance  doubt  not  of  his  attaining  eminence ;  but  he  has  a 
long  road  before  him,  which  is  not  to  be  shortened  by  taking  a 
crofs-cut  of  his  own.  He  has  already,  we  understana,  received 
an  order  from  one  nobleman  for  a  group  of  four  figures,  for  which 
he  is  to  be  paid  two  hundred  guineas,  and  from  another,  an  order 
for  a  group  4if  two  figures,  for  which  he  is  to  be  paid  one  hundred 
guineas.  Tnis  is  excellent  encouragement  to  b^in  with ;  and  it 
remains  with  Mr  Thom  himself  whether  he  may  not  make  him¬ 
self  a  wealthy  and  a  celebratea  man— an  honour  to  his  native 
town,  and  to  Scotland. — As  an  instance  of  local  enthusiasm,  it 
may  be  mentioned,  that  the  “  guid  folks”  of  Ayr  escorted  these 
statues  in  triumphant  process'ioii,  when  they  were  carried  on 
board  the  steam-boat,  which  brought  them  up,  free  of  expense,  to 
Glasgow. 

Mans  This  is  the  largest,  most  ancient,  and  most  cele¬ 


brated  piece  of  ordnance  which  Scotland  seems  ever  to  have  nos- 
scssed.  It  is  thirteen  feet  long,  seven  feet  in  circumference  at  the 
mouth,  and  its  bore  is  20  inches  in  diameter.  It  appears  to  have 
been  originally  made  for  James  IV.,  and  is  frequently  mentioned 
as  doing  good  execution  at  different  perioils  of  Scottish  history. 
It  was  commonly  kept  in  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  but  on  one 
occasion  was  sent  to  assist  in  the  defence  of  Dunottar  Castle 
when  besieged  by  Cromwell’s  army  and  fleet.  There  is  a  tra¬ 
dition,  that  in  this  siege,  Mons  Meg  disma*ted  an  English  ves¬ 
sel  lying  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half.  From  these  and 
similar  exploits,  it  was  called  “  the  great  iron  murderer  Muckle 
Meg.”  In  1754  it  was  removed  to  Lon  ’on,  probably  as  a  mea¬ 
sure  of  precaution  ;  and  application  having  been  recently  made 
to  that  effect,  it  has  been  re-transported,  and  is  now  lying  at 
Leith.  There  is  some  talk  of  bringing  it  up  to  Edinburgh  with 
military  and  civic  honours. 

Theatrical  Gossip. — Mr  Knowles*  Comedy  of  “  The  Beggar’s 
Daughter  of  Bethnal  Green,”  was  produced  last  Saturday  even¬ 
ing  at  Drury  Lane,  to  a  very  crowded  audience.  It  was  not  so 
successful  as  was  expected,  though  abounding  in  many  powerful 
situations,  and  much  fine  poetry.  The  under  plot  was  considered 
too  prominent,  and,  we  observe,  it  is  mentioned  in  the  London 
papers,  that  Mrs  Faucit,  who  was  entrusted  with  the  important 
part  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  completely  murdered  it.  The  piece, 
however,  was  announced  for  repetition,  with  considerable  ap¬ 
plause,  although  there  aopear  to  have  been  some  individuals 
present  who  were  determined  that  it  should  not  have  a  fair  hear¬ 
ing.  “  A  stout  gentleman,”  in  particular,  in  one  of  the  l>oxe3 
(“  No.  5,”  we  presume)' with  the  voice  of  a  Stentor,  and  the  hice 
of  a  Medusa,  and  the  gesticulations  of  a  Cyclops,  is  spoken  of  as 
having  particularly  distinguished  himself  for  the  violence  of  his 
opposition.  He  was  a  shilling  gallery  of  himself.  If  our  old  friend 
Weekes  had  taken  his  place  besi'ie  him,  we  think  he  could  have 
silenced  him.  We  propose  presenting  our  readers,  next  Saturday, 
with  some  choice  extracts  from  this  Comedy,  of  which  we  are 
fortunate  enough  to  possess  an  unpublished  copy. — We  observe 
that  Miss  Phillips,  who  made  her  debut  in  Miss  Milford’s  Tra¬ 
gedy  of  “  Rienzi,”  (not  a  copy  of  which,  by  the  way,  is  to  be 
had  in  Edinburgh,)  is  spoken  of  by  the  London  critics  as  the 
actress  of  greatest  promise  now’  on  the  stage.— Ducrow  and  his 
equestrian  company  are  attracting  crowded  audiences  in  Dublin. 
— Mr  Macready  is  rather  celebrated  for  being  an  impissionetl 
actor,  and  he  sometimes  suits  the  action  to  the  word  a  little  too 
closely.  The  other  day,  at  a  provincial  town  in  England,  when 
playing  Othello^  he  nearly  stabbed  his  lago  in  good  earnest; — ex¬ 
claiming,  “  If  thou  art  a  devil,  I  cannot  kill  thee,”  he  sent  his 
sword,  not  along  lago’s  back,  as  is  usual,  but  through  his  doublet, 
till  the  cold  steel  passed  close  to  his  skin,  slightly  rasing  it.  lago, 
we  understand,  thought  it  was  all  over  with  him.  Macreaiiy 
nearly  killed  a  Virginia  once  before.  This  is  doing  more  than 
the  author  means. 


TO  OUR  READERS. 

It  gives  us  much  pleasure  to  intimate,  that  our  next  Number 
will  contain  a  poem  from  the  pen  of  Professor  Wilson.  And  in 
the  “  Literary  Journal”  for  Saturday  the  27th  of  December,— 
which  may  be  considered  as  our  Christmas  Numbert~—o\xr  read¬ 
ers,  we  are  sure,  will  share  with  us  the  satisfaction  we  have  in 
announcing,  that  they  will  find  articles,  in  prose  and  verse,  by 
Professor  Wilson,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  W'illiam  Tennant,  Esq., 
James  Sheridan  Knowles,  Esq.,  John  Malcolm,  Esq.,  Dr  Memes, 
William  Kennedy,  Esq.,  and  some  other  authors  of  eminence* 
whose  names  we  forbear  to  mention,  from  the  possibility  of  dis¬ 
appointment.  The  support  we  have  already  received  is,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  almost  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  Scottish  periodi¬ 
cals  ;  and  we  are  determined  to  spare  no  exertion  to  entitle  us  to 
its  continuance. 


TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS, 

"  A  Friend  to  Unity”  is  under  consideration.—*'  Cato’s”  Letter 
on  the  Drama  shall  have  a  place,  if  we  can  find  room  for  it.— 
“  Pictures  of  Life,”  No.  I.  begins  well,  but  does  not  end  so  well. 
— “  Q.  V’.  Q.  T.”  does  not  seem  to  have  read  the  preface  to  Knight 
and  Kumley’s  “  Crests  of  the  Nobility.”  No  review  shall  ever 
appear  in  the  “  Edinburgh  Literary  Journal,”  merely  to  please  a 
bookseller. 

W  e  regret  that  our  observations  on  the  art  of  teaching  the  blind 
to  read  are  unavoidably  p,'stponed  till  next  Saturday. 

We  have  been  perfectly  inundated  with  original  poetry.  W’e 
are  happy  to  receive  contributions  of  this  kind ;  but  we  have 
poetry  at  our  command,  which  makes  it  impossible  for  us  ever  to 
think  of  admitting  inferior  compositions  into  the  **  Journal.” 
The  effusions  of  “  Clio,”  of  “  W.  C.,”  of  “  W.  T.,”  of  “  Alpha,” 
and  of  “  V'^nyr,”  do  not  quite  come  up  to  our  standard.—**  A.  M.” 
and  “  J.  S.  P.”  may  write  to  us  again;— their  productions  are 
trrynrar/^  good  enough  to  merit  an  imprimatur. — The  **  Stanzas 
to  a  Daughter,”  the  sonnets  by  **  Gamma,”  **  A  Remembrance  of 
Eight  V’ears,”  and  the  song  by  “  S.  S.”  of  Glasgow,  will  apjiear 
as  soon  as  possible. 

We  have  to  express  our  surprise,  that  the  advertisement  of  the 
**  Edinburgh  Literary  Journal”  has  not  yet  appeared  in  the 
“  London  Literary  Gazette,”  though  transmitted  to  that  paper, 
and  paid  for,  several  weeks  ago. 


